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The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be 80 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
redlers, at a moderate coat, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
moat select Paria designs The patterns are made in one 
standard size only. An order coupon with prices and fur 
ther details will be found on page 146. 








ADAME LILLI LEHMANN IS AN ARDENT 

champion of birds and animals. Possibly she 

is a little partial to the cause of the birds, as 

might be expected of one sweet singer to an- 
other, but ber sympathies are not confined to the Audu- 
bon Society. She is an honorary officer of the Berlin 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, to 
which organization, according to report, she has be- 
queathed her fortune, 

Not long ago Madame Lehmann received a request for 
her autograph. Such requests are more than daily occur 
rences during the American sojourn of the great singers, 
who are really very generous in their responses. In this 
case the applicant was an agitated young woman who 
secured the unusual privilege of being personally received 
by Madame Lebmann. Naturally she had arrayed her 
self in her most sumptuous street raiment in order to bonor 
her hostess and, incidentally, do credit to herself. To 
this end, therefore, she wore a large hat, whose ample 
area barely accommodated the feathers heaped upon it. 

Autograph-album in hand, the young woman entered 
the singer's apartment, her feathered adornments quiver 
ing conspicuously with the excess of her emotions. The 
desired autograph was graciously given, but the interview 
did not end there. Madame Lehmann could not neglect 
so palpable an opportunity for missionary-work in behalf 
of her bird friends, and the result was that the befea 
thered visitor was quite won over, and went away promis- 
ing to abandon borrowed plumage of the literal variety. 


EN’'S CLUBS DO NOT SEEM TO BE THE OB. 
M jects of animadversion that they once were. At 
least they do not appear in that réle so persistently 
in the public print. There was a time, not so very long 
ago, when the air seemed to be full of feminine lamenta 
tions, and the burden of this outcry was the man’s club 
There is no such chorus now, and for the explanation 
thereof one has not far to look. It is largely because, dur 
ing recent years, men and women have been finding larger 
and more frequent bits of common ground in their amuse- 
ments. It is not enough that they should live, love, 
suffer, and die together. The world will be full of jangles 
so long as men and women do not laugh together. That, 
happily, is what they are learning todo. Of course there 
is a tendency to go to extremes. Take a weight out of a 
balance and it goes up with a bound before it settles into 
equilibrium. The weight of old-time réstrictions has 
been removed from the lives of women, and the new bal- 
ance has not yet been reached. They are on the rebound 
now, and they show it in nothing so much as in their 
amusements. Maybe the spirit of camaraderie with men 
has been carried too far, but no one can deny that it exists 
One of the proofs is this very dying out of the cry 
against men's clubs and the arising of a new wail in its 
place. This latest lamentation comes from the clubs 
themselves. It seems that a good many of them are 
having a tolerably bard time to keep going, and that the 
managers are put to their wits’ end to devise attractions 
which will draw the members to the club Even the 
restaurants of some of the clubs have become solemn and 
funereal places, where a few habitués sit in oppressive 
and silent grandeur, except when a special feast is pro- 
vided with ‘‘distinguished guests.” Meanwhile the list 
of cheerful table héte places has grown amazingly, and 
men who twenty years ago would have patronized a club, 
because it meant good-fellowship and good cheer, may 
now be seen gossiping gayly with their wives across some 
table iu bohemia. And finally, another straw to show the 
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way the wind blows is the unbending of the clubs toward 
women. Several have opened a ladies’ annex ; others 
have inaugurated frequent ladies’ days; while one of 
them, and a large political club at that, has opened its 
house daily, from 10 a.m. to 5 P.M., to the wives of its 
members. . 


PERFECT JAPANESE ROOM IS A FEATURE 
A of one of New York’s costly private houses, and 

the history of its acquisition is an illustration of the 
thoroughness with which such plans are often carried out 
by Americans of wealth. The man in question wanted a 
Japanese room. He could easily have bought in New 
York Japanese furnishings enough to fill a hundred rooms, 
but that would not have satisfied him. He was determined 
that there should not be, even in the Mikado’s realm itself, 
a more perfect apartment than the one to be included in 
his Fifth Avenue house. To accomplish this purpose he 
sent a young artist to Japan with instructions to study 
the subject exhaustively, and with carte blanche for the 
purchase of the necessary furnishings. The artist—happy 
man!—spent several months in the Flowery Kingdom 
He lived in Japanese houses, wore Japanese clothing, and 
studied with might and main a!l the Japanese rooms to 
which he could gain access. Finally he returned in 
triumph, bringing almost priceless carvings, paintings, 
embroideries, and manifold other things Japanesque, 
supplemented by two native workmen, whose mission it 
was to put all of these things together in the manner of 
Japan, not according to the cabinet-makers and paper- 
hangers of the Western Hemisphere. The room cost a 
small fortune, but it is the pride of the owner and the 
triumph of the artist 


been the subject of much recent discussion. The 

Bazak referred not long ago to the published esti- 
mates of some alleged but anonymous woman of fashion 
who said that $60,000 a year would be needed for the ex- 
penses of a family with grown ¢aughters and social pre- 
tensions. A more recent article, by Mrs. John King Van 
Rensselaer, states that a young married couple with two 
small children can live in New York and ‘‘ move in the 
Four Hundred” on an income of $5000 a year. There is 
a considerable margin between these two estimates. Of 
course grown daughters are more expensive than small 
children, but even in the latter case it is to be feared that 
$5000 a year would not go very far toward the expenses 
of even a moderate establishment. Living in New York 
is a costly luxury under any circumstances, and the young 
couple who, with two children and a $5000 income, might 
contemplate entering the ranks of the Four Hundred 
would do well to think the matter over at least once for 
every dollar of that income before making the experiment 


T ve COST OF LIVING IN NEW YORK HAS 


N EPIDEMIC OF ORIGINALITY SEEMS TO 
A have broken out in the last few weeks of the gay 
season. From different cities come echoes of fes- 
tivities more or less eccentric. Philadelphia society had 
a cake-walk. Baltimore had a marvellous costume ball 
given by Miss Jenkins, has just enjoyed a bal poudré 
given by Mrs. Francis M. Jencks, and now reports a fad 
for *‘ hen dinners,” which are evidently the reverse of 
stag parties. Boston bad its great Hunt ball, where the 
pink coats had for a picturesque background the main 
corridor made up in imitation of a country lane. New 
York, too, has had its share of unconventioriality. Mr. 
and Mrs. Breese have given some costume dinners in Mr. 
Breese’s studio, and other artists have followed suit. As 
a climax to the season’s gayeties comes Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish’s ‘‘ reversible dance” at her new house on St. Val- 
entine’s night—the very eve of Ash- Wednesday. The 
reversible dance is not exactly a novelty, at least not out- 
side of the ranks of fashion. It is otherwise known as a 
“ looking-backward” party. The participators wear re- 
versed raiment, which makes them appear to be going in 
one direction, but with the head turned squarely around 
and looking in the opposite direction. Society really 
seems to be learning to take itself less seriously. 


found herself not long since in front of a moving 

cable-car. She tried to jump out of the way, only 
to find herself in danger of being run down by a heavy 
truck. She made no outcry, but, with an agility which 
might well have added distinction to one of a lesser num- 
ber of years, she took hold of the car fender, and stepping 
on it, staid there until the motorman stopped, when she 
got off again, and finding the coast clear, went her way 
without a word. She thought so little of her feat that 
she even forgot to mention it to her daughter when she 
reached home. When some one else who had seen it told 
the story, and she was questioned, the little old lady re- 
fused to acknowledge that she had done an extraordinary 
thing, but only one which she supposed every sensible 
pedestrian in these days should prepare herself to do as 
well. She said that when cable-cars and fenders were 
first introduced into our streets she had made up her 
mind that there was but one thing to do when they 
threatened to run one down, and that was to get on top 
of them. The example of the little old lady is well worth 
considering 


A ‘ound OLD LADY LIVING HERE IN TOWN 


18S JANE ADDAMS, WHO HAS BEEN CLOSE. 
M ly identified with the philanthropic work of Hull 
House in Chicago, has contributed to one of the 
February magazines an interesting paper on the ‘* Subtle 
Problems of Charity.” She has proved many things 
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which she did not set out to prove, but most of all that 
which she least meant to do—the breadth of her own 
mental vision and of her philanthropic ideals. This is 
shown particularly in a story which she tells, and which 
we quote: 

A certain charity visitor is peculiarly »ppealed to by the weakness 
and pathos of forlorn old age. She is responsible for the well-being 
of perhaps a dozen old women, to whom she sustains a sincere and 
simple and almost filial relation. Some of them learn to take her 
henefactions as if they came from their own relatives, grambling at 
all she does, and scolding her with a fumily freedom. One of these 
old women wae injured in a fire years ago. She has bat the fragment 
of a hand left, and is grievonsly crippled in her feet. Through years 
of pain she had become addicted to opiam, and when she first came 
under the residents’ care was held from the poorhouse only by the 
awful thought that she would there perish without ber drug. Five 
years of tender care have dove wonders for her. She lives in two 
neat little rooma, where with a thamb and two fingers she makes 
innumerable quilts, which she sells and gives away with the greatest 
delight. Her opium is regulated to a set amount taken each day, 
and she has been drawn away from much drinking.... At one time 
it seemed impossible to do anything for her in Chicago, and she was 
kept for two years in a suburb, where the family of the charity visitor 
lived, and where she was nursed through several hazardous illnesses, 
She now lives a better life than she did, but she is stil! far from being 
a model woman. Her neighbors are constantly shocked by the fact 
that she is supported and comforted by “a charity lady” while at the 
same time she occasionally “rushes the growler,” scolding at the 
boys lest they jar her in her tottering walk.... The old lady herself 
is conscious of this criticism. Indeed, irate neighbors tell her to her 
face that she does not in the least deserve what she gets. In order 
to disarm them, and at the same time tu explain what would other- 
wise seem loving-kindness so colossal as to seem abnormal, she tells 
them that during her sojourn in the suburb she discovered an awfal 
family secret, a horrible scandal connected with the long-euffering 
charity vieitor; that it is in order to prevent the divulgence of thie 
that the ministrationus are continued. Some of her perplexed neigh- 
bors accept this explanation as simple,... but the standard is too 
high for most of them. 


How many of us are there capable of so liberal a spirit? 
The temptation to the majority would be to cry out against 
the base ingratitude, the misinterpretations which had 
pierced us, and to question whether, after all, giving was 
worth while, since even its most disinterested expression 
must fail to win to itself so slight a thing as an under- 
standing. Not all of us possess the intellectual gifts 
which would enable us to perceive the lack of those same 
gifts in others, and that it was this lack, and not the 
presence of evil qualities, which made their inapprecia- 
tion. But it is only when we are able to perceive this 
that we are able to be content to give and to relieve 
others without receiving in return any better evidence 
of appreciation than that which Miss Addams met 


OME INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS HAVE 
been tried of late to prove the effect of stimulants 
on the endurance of fighting-men. The Sirdar in his 

Sudanese campaign sent out three regiments, one to whom 
whiskey had been given, one to whom beer had been al 
lowed, and one to whom nothing but tea had been per 
mitted. The men to whom the whiskey and the beer 
had been given evinced renewed vitality at certain stages 
of their journey, but all showed reaction and a certain 
collapse before the march was finished. The men who 
had taken nothing but tea showed the most endurance, 
and the regiment was the only one to reach its destination 
in good condition. No stimulants were therefore allowed 
afterward in the campaign. 

During our late war with Spain two of our men-of-war 
were sent out without a drop of any kind of stimulant on 
board, and as all of us now know, the fighting qualities 
of naval men have proved themselves beyond the suspi 
cion of reproach. A substitute for alcoholic stimulants 
was given in the oatmeal water, a tank of it being always 
on tap, as it were. Both nourishment and stimulus are 
given by this harmless and innocent beverage, which has 
been used for some time by the denizens of large cities 


the Queen and of the British government, has de- 

cided to admit no missionaries to the Sudan until 
that vast and long-suffering country shall have been 
brought under well-organized civilized rule. The Gordon 
Memorial College at Khartum is, as we al! know, to be 
non-sectarian in character, and as far as possible the en- 
tire country is to be governed according to its own rules 
and requirements, when these do not conflict with those 
of a humanitarian nature. In other words, atrocities are 
not to be countenanced, but the religious and race preju- 
dices of the people are to be respected. This is according 
to the manner, long established, of the British govern- 
ment in India, where even the Queen's soldiers who are 
disrespectful to Indians in any of their religious observ- 
ances are punished. 

‘‘In Egypt,” as some writer on the subject observes, 
‘* English soldiers and officers present arms to the sacred 
camel with the holy carpet on its back each year on its 
return from Mecca, while the Prince of Wales and the 
dignitaries of his suite manifested as much veneration 
and respect when the holy tooth of Buddha at Kandy, in 
Ceylon, was shown them as they would have shown when 
visiting the holy places of the Christian faith at Jeru- 
salem.” 

The slave-market has, however, been abolished in India, 
and so has the burning alive of widows on the funeral 
piles of dead husbands, and this in spite of the religious 
zeal which animated even the widows themselves, and in 
spite, too, of the sacred traditions involved in the custom. 
The breadth and wisdom of this policy have been proved 
over and over again by its success in India, and now that 
we are on the eve of possessing colonial dependencies the 
measures of the most successful of all nations in colonial 
policies can hardly fail to interest even the lesser minds 
among us, 


Dae KITCHENER, WITH THE APPROVAL OF 
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© THE MAN OR WOMAN FORCED TO LIVE 
in town, yet cherishing inextinguishable memo- 
ries of sweet country stretches, there is nothing 
which, for purely sentimental reasons, is welcomed more 
heartily than the annual Poultry Show. One is willing 
to leave the question of the improvement of breeds, 
the perfection of laying qualities and of incubating 
processes, to those of utilitarian turns of mind, and to 
give them all the credit which they deserve for their suc- 
cess, The country -lover’s pleasure is of another kind. 
He loves the memories which the fowls themselves arouse. 
The crowing of the cocks has a strange exhilaration for 
him. One can translate misery into the bark of a dog or 
the cry of a cat put up for exhibition, but a cock that 
can crow has proved to himself and to the world his 
ability to surmount all conditions with good cheer. 

And the cocks do crow at the Poultry Show. The noise 
from the dog-kennels is nothing to that which these 
valiant fellows make. The moment the door of the Mad- 
ison Square Garden has swung to behind you, that mo- 
ment all other sounds are drowned. The air is filled with 
courageous shouts and challenges, with ringing notes of 
valiant proclamations, clear as bugle-calls, and as un- 
daunted as though no cages shut these heroes in and the 
blue welkin itself were shining over them. And the blue 
welkin seems to be over you too as you listen, and you 
see again the wooded hill-sides, the stone walls, and the 
sunny fields which have held for you all the memories of 
your far-away youth. 

With the little children of town the annual show is de- 
servedly popular, and almost every tiny visitor carries 
away in a pasteboard box a newly hatched chicken. 
You see them every day in the surface cars or on the 
street, pretty, well-dressed children and their nurses, brim- 
ful of excitement over their possessions. Sometimes these 
chickens are successfully raised in the nursery; for, absurd 
as it may seem, there are few household pets capable of 
such training or of giving such pleasure as a chicken. 


White House has filled the old mansion with sounds 

of joyous laughter and song. Miss Mary Barber, 
Miss Mabel McKinley, and Miss Mary Mc Williams were 
the three guests who spent the holidays with the Presi 
dent and Mrs. McKinley. Later Miss Harter and Miss 
Clara Shields, of Canton, joined them. Both Miss Mabel 
McKinley and Miss Shields are delightful singers. The 
two nephews of the President and Mrs. McKinley, James 
Barber and James McKinley, are the cavaliers of the 
party, who are real heroes to the girls—for have they not 
seen actual service in the late war? Such drives as they 
had about the city; such mornings of music and song, 
when they gathered in the Green Room, where the piano 
stands invitingly open! In the afternoons there were 
teas and receptions, and in the evening there were games 
of euchre in the library upstairs, and often more sociable 
games, such as ‘‘Old Maid” or “‘Muggins.” In these 
games the President and Mrs. McKinley frequently join 
ed, for they delight in all that makes merriment for their 
young guests. 

In honor of this interesting house party the President 
and Mrs. McKinley gave one of tht largest dinners of the 
season, Friday night, January 20. It was a beautiful 
and attractive entertainment. The long table was spread 
in the inner corridor, and prepared for seventy guests. 
There were roses in high vases, beds of ferns, with fra 
grant hyacinths and orchids all down the centre. The 
prettiest dishes the White House affords—those bordered 
with pink that Mrs. Cleveland ordered—with all the finest 
plate Uncle Sam owns, were spread in glittering array 
upon the board, and only water-glasses were placed at 
each place, for no wine was served that night. The long 
corridor and the State drawing-rooms opening into it 
were vistas of beauty, with stately palms and tropical 
plants, and here and there were gay touches of flowers 
massed upon the mantels and at the foot of the dark 
green foliage. The strains of music from the Artillery 
Band made the evening a joy—one to be remembered in 
after-years when the honor of being a guest of the Presi- 
dent will be recalled 

The President walked out to dinner with the daughter 
of the British ambassador, Miss Maude Pauncefote, and 
Mrs. McKinley was escorted by Major-General Wood, 
who was among the number of older persons to head the 
list. Each of the fair young girls, in pretty evening gowns, 
was escorted by a young diplomat or officer of the army. 
The procession was like a stately and picturesque game 
of ‘‘Follow my Leader,” as they passed through the 
state parlors to the feast. 

After it was over there was dancing in the East Room, 
where a tarpaulin had been spread, and the older people 
looked on. 


Tw PRESENCE OF YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE 


HE “TRIBUNE” HAS PUBLISHED AN IN- 
T teresting sketch of Mene, as he prefers to call 

himself — Minik, as certain linguistic authorities 
call him —the small Esquimau boy whom Lieutenant 
Peary brought home with him in the fall of 1897. Mene 
is now being brought up by Mr. and Mrs. Wallace, with 
their own son, a boy of about hisage. No distinctions 
are said to be made between them. Mr. Wallace is the 
superintendent of the Museum of Natural History. 

The Smith Sound Esquimaux, the tribe from which 
Mene springs, is one of the most northerly on the globe, 
living 600 miles within the arctic circle, or half-way be- 
tween the circle and the pole. It numbers only some 234 
members, six of whom came with the valiant lieutenant 
to New York. All of the six became ill on landing here. 
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Two of them died, three returned to Greenland, while 
little Mene, the brightest and most lovable of them all, 
was retained in this country. He never wants to leave 
it. He is described as a boy of exceptional sweetness of 
character, being kind-hearted and affectionate, and never 
so happy as when he is able to do some favor for one of 
his friends. He is quick to learn, and industrious, and 
his face has grown remarkably in intelligence since his 
education began. He is also unusually strong, able to 
vanquish in wrestling many a boy of larger growth. He 
thinks that he is about nine years of age, but the exact 
number of his years will probably always remain for him 
an undiscovered quantity. 

The dirt of the Esquimaux, as described by the travel- 
lers, has become almost proverbial, and their habits of 
filth have been set down to their limitations of character 
rather than to those where they more rightfully belong— 
those of environment. We who condemn forget how 
easy it would be to grow neglectful of ourselves if we 
had never had a settled habitation, never a drop of hot 
water, or a piece of soap. Mene, at any rate, proves that a 
love of untidiness and dirt is not altogether instinctive 
with him, for nothing will induce him to seat himself at 
the table until he has washed his face and hands and 
brushed his hair. This cannot be said of al/ of our own 
young Americans. 

His future development will be eagerly watched. To 
scientists he represents an interesting subject for experi- 
ments, and the effects of civilization upon him, as a mem- 
ber of a little-known tribe, will be carefully noted. But 
to the persons more immediately concerned in his care, 
his endowments in the way of gentleness and sweetness 
have already made him an object of pure affection. 


NEW BILL. 


Tue hitherto unpopular method of influencing 
legislation in Congress, called lobbying, so com- 
mon at our nation’s capital, has been raised to the 

dignity of a concerted effort on the part of women by a 
meeting recently held in Washington, in which were en- 
gaged the co-operative forces of our best social and po- 
litical life, so far as women can represent them. 

The meeting, in anticipation of the bill for the employ- 
ment of graduate women nurses in the hospital service 
of the United States army, was at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. John R. McLean, In the fine picture-gallery, which 
serves as a ball and audience room, seats were arranged 
to accommodate several hundred invited guests. 

Between the picture-gallery and dining-room, thrown 
together by the opening of the sliding-doors in the arch- 
way, there was a large carved table for the documents 
to be used by the women of the committee, and one 
feature of artistic adornment, a vase in silver repoussé, 
standing high and filled with rare roses 

Mrs. Alger, Mrs. Miles, Mrs. Harrict Lane Johnston, 
Mrs. John W. Foster, Mrs. Leiter, Mrs. Archibald Hop- 
kins, Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page, Mrs. Arnold Hague, an«d 
Mrs. Hobson (sister of Marion Crawford) had given their 
names as patronesses, and the majority of these ladies 
were in the audience, which was made up of the wives of 
leading Senators, Representatives, justices of the Su- 
preme Court, army officers, and women well known by 


‘their own achievements in literary and professional 


lines. 

Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, of 
New York city, are the chairman and vice-chairman, and 
Miss Laura Gill, of Northampton, Massachusetts, is the 
secretary and treasurer. 

Of the executive committee are—Mrs.W. H. Armstrong, 
Hampton, Virginia; Mrs.W. Bayard Cutting. New York 
city; Mrs. Amos G. Draper, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. W. 
H. Osborn, New York city; Mrs. Louisa Lee Scuyler, New 
York city; Mrs. Hunter Robb, president of the Associated 
Alumne of Trained Nurses; Miss A. C. Maxwell, super- 
intendent of nurses, Presbyterian Hospital, New York; 
Miss G. M. Nevins, superintendent of nurses, Garfield 
Memorial Hospital, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. L. W. Quin- 
turd, directress of nurses, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York; 
Miss Mary E. Wadley, of Bellevue Training School, New 
York; Miss Ellen M. Wood, of Johns Hopkins Training 
School, Baltimore, Maryland; and Mrs. Judith Ellen Fos- 
ter, Washington, D. C., counsel to the committee. 

The majority of these women, from their own personal 
experience, had reason to know the need of larger and 
better trained nursing service in the hospitals of the 
United States army. As Mrs. Foster, the counsel, ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘the bill which had been drawn up aimed to 
give official status to the trained nurse, and to do accord- 
ing to law what was done the past summer by philan- 
thropy and charity. There are no politics in the bill.” 

Mrs. Draper, in her common-sense talk, pointed to the 
fact that while every one concerned in the last war, from 
the volunteer officer to the higher officials, came in for a 
share of criticism, nothing but praise had been awarded 
the women who gave their services as voluntary or paid 
nurses. 

The discussion was entirely informal. Mrs. Cowdin 
took the chair, and later Miss Chanler, who, with a num- 
ber of prominent New York women, came on as sponsor 
for the bill. The various points pro and con were touched 
upon. Mrs. Leiter, Mrs. Hawley (whose husband, Senator 
Hawley, is the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate), Mrs. Dickins, wife of Commander 
Dickins of the navy, Mrs. Hobson, and Miss Janet Jen- 
nings gave their opinions, or explained some intricate 
phases of the measure. 

As the ladies of the committee who were present earlier 
in the day before the House Committee of Military Af- 
fairs had been told by one of iis opponents that the 
Daughters of the Revolution were opposed to the bill, 
Mrs. Daniel Manning, president-general of the society, 
arose, and, in the most forcible manner, announced that 
the Daughters of the Revolution, who had stood by the 
trained nurse during the past summer, cordially supported 
this measure, and expressed at the same time her personal 
interest. Mrs. Manning was most enthusiastically applaud- 
ed by the andience. There is grent desire that the bill will 
become a law. 
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OMEN AND MEN—THE 
HUMAN SIDE OF TOYS. 


It is a curious fact that, in modern French 
novels, the really cultivated and attractive man of mid 
die age is almost always a physician. Sometimes he is 
an artist, but the artist has more commonly burned him- 
self out with his own fire and has disappeared ere mid- 
dle life, while the physician remains. Akin to this is 
a certain attraction wielded by physicians as writers, of 
which ‘quality the late Dr. John Brown, in Edinburgh, 
and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, among ourselves, afford 
the best examples. Such physicians, when they turn lit- 
erary men, are apt to surpass the merely literary men 
about them, perhaps because the physician takes the real- 
ities of life first, and its ideal side indirectly, while the lit- 
erary man takes his ideal first, and then the real. The 
latest illustration of all this is in a delightful book which 
I have not yet seen mentioned by the American press, but 
which was published lust year in London, and called Va- 
garies, by Dr. Axel Munthe. I know not the author's 
nationality, but be has apparently practised medicine «| 
ternately in Paris and Rome, while publishing his medi 
tations in the English magazines. But his knowledge of 
dogs is equal to that of Dr. John Brown—whio, it will be 
remembered, rode for a long distance with his head out of 
the carriage window in Edinburgh, merely because he had 
caught sight of a single dog which he did not personally 
know—while Dr. Munthe’s intimacy with the respective 
ualities of French and German dolls would have hugely 
delighted such a life-long lover of the boulevards as Dr 
Holmes. 

No one can go through a toy-shop at Christmas-tide 
without feeling that the scientific spirit of the age may 
perhaps have touched this juvenile world, as it has that of 
poetry, with its breath. The doll, of course, is almost as 
old as humanity. It is found buried in the graves of 
Roman and Aziec children. The Pompeiian boys trundled 
hoops, and the children of the French Francis I. had 
wooden horses. Knights and ladies are also immortal in 
the shape of dolls, and the world is not yet too wise for 
harlequins. ‘* The Japanese doll is still young,” says Dr. 
Munthe, ‘* but has a brilliant future before her.” The 
demand for kings, he tells us, has considerably decreased, 
and jumping-jacks leap from their boxes with less wild 
energy than formerly, inspiring less fear. Scientific toys 
are Dhilocing them. Creatures with the semblance of 
animated life have come into the world of childhood. 
Artificial toads and turtles craw] along the sidewalk, and 
toy butterflies hover in the air of the ball-room, and are 
caught by enamoured youths to determine partnerships 
for the german. In respect to dolls, the constant rivalry 
between France and Germany has only resulted in a com 
promise between the two nations in their creation. 

The German dol] beauties surpass the French in cheap- 
ness and in homely kindness of look; but Germany cannot 
produce a tasteful doll toilette, and German dolls of 
fashion import their dresses from Paris as do their owners. 
In fact, it is rumored that they buy also the heads which 
accompany them from the porcelain factories of Montreux 
and St. Maurice. For many years Germany has been ad- 
vancing every Christmas on Paris in the form of hordes of 
wooden oxen and farming implements, while squadrons 
of spike-helmeted Prussian tin soldiers with baggage- 
wagons and Krupp artillery have steadily marched to 
invade the toy-shops of France. A remarkable note of 
defiance has, however, been struck at last by an ingenious 
workman of Belleville, who now places in the field 5,000,- 
000 soldiers a year, all made out of old sardine-boxes col 
lected from the dust-heap. The warriors, it seems, are 
cut out of the bottom of the box; the lids and sides furnish 
guus and wheels, Out of materials which cost nothing 
beyond the labors of a dust-man, a new and conquering 
French army has been created, and the French nurseries 
are forgetting even the shape of spiked helmets. 

But of all conceivable toys, our cheery writer thinks, it 
is the French doll @ treize sous—or, as one might say, six 
penny doll—which affords the greatest amount of happi 
ness. The sixpenny doll is the doll of the dark corners 
and background of tht great French toy-shops, and the 
only doll of the out-of-the-way streets in the French sub 
urbs. She represents not the splendor, but the curious 
underlying simplicity of Paris. She has neither arms nor 
legs, nor in fact anything but a wooden and expression 
less face and a totally bald head. She has the calmness 
of a Greek statue without its beauty. She comes into 
dark garrets where no other plaything ever comes, The 
child forgets that she is hungry or cold when this bliss 
ful visitor appears. The doll must be put to sleep ina 
ragged shawl, although she has no body to shiver. A 
perfectly inexperienced and unspoiled child even in France 
would put out her arms for the doll @ treize sous in pref- 
erence to ove possessing a body and a wardrobe. 

Thus, at least, declares Dr. Munthe, whose knowledge of 
childhood—French, English, and [Italian—is unbounded; 
and who has so drawn forth from her humble obscurity 
the sixpenny doll that he too imparts the joy she gives. 
Such was the impression made by his tale of dolls when 
first printed, that he was once visited at his office by a rich 
young lady who had spent her life in idle luxury, was 
bored to death by everything, had been dragged round 
the world by her parents seeking health, and yet never 
found pleasure in anything until she read Dr. Munthe’s 
article on dolls, From that time she worked from morn- 
ing till evening to dress dolls for the poor children he 
had writien about. She brought a dozen of them to 
place on his writing -table, then went with him to dis- 
tribute them, and brought him more and more, until there 
came a time when he did not know what to do with them, 
for he had, he declares, more dolls than patients. Every 
chair and table in his office was occupied by a doll. Peo- 
ple came and asked him to show them ‘the dear chil 
dren,” and when he told them he was a bachelor and had 
none, they would not believe him. At last, in spring, he 
was glad to send the lady to St. Maurice for change of 
air; and it was this which made him print his book and 
ems the first place in it to the essay on “toys.” When 

remember that I myself had a young friend, a visitor to 
the children’s hospital in New York, who brought back 
to momentary consciousness a child, supposed by the 
physician to be dead or dying, by placing a Christmas 
doll in her arms, I need no argument to convince me that 
there is at least a human side to dolls. 

Tuomas WENtTWoRTH HicGorNson. 
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VERY SPRING AND AUTUMN, WHEN THE 

new fushions appear, there are many changes to 

be nol ed also in the gowns worn by people in 

mourning. Black is thought to be just the same 

under all cireumstances, but there is a great deal 
f difference, as any one knows who has been obliged to 
study the subject. Mourning can be the most becoming 
r the most unbecoming style of dress a woman can wear, 
ind it requires considerable time and thought to choose 
wisely in this particular line of goods. In no other class 
f goods has there been such an improvement as in the 
goods. Rusty black is very rarely seen now, 
even in the cheaper materials, while in the expensive 
qualities all the fabrics have an exquisite black shade 
that is neither blue-black nor gray-black, but simply black, 
ind this means a great deal. 


mourning 


costumes worn for deep mourning must be exceed- 
ingly plain and absolutely black, The Henrietta and 
Eudora cloths are, as a rule, used for the first - mourning 
gowns Eudora is 

- 2 very much like Hen- 

rietta, but it is hea- 
vier and a little dif 
ferent in the weave. 
These materials are 
very soft in finish, 
drape well, and are 
especially suited to 
the styles of the pres 
ent day, which are 
soft and clinging. 
For princesse gowns 
there is nothing bet 
ter, and some most 


fF ASHION DECREES ALSO THAT THE FIRST 


charming gowns that 
| have lately been turn 
| ed out, made in this 

style, are almost ex- 
NS oat aggeratedly simple, 


and yet have a great 
deal of style. For 
street gowns Eudora 
cloths, made with 
coat and skirt, are the 
smartest. This gown 
can be absolutely 
plain or can be trim- 
med with folds (mil 
liner’s folds, as they 
ire called) around the foot of the skirt. The skirts are 
made with the flat-back effect, with seams at the side, but 
not in the back. Many of these Eudora-cloth gowns 
are finished only with a hem—a hem sewed with blind 
stitching. Machine-stitching does not look well on these 








CHILIYS CHARACTER COSTUME—“SING A SONG 
Oo SIXPENCE.” 


cloths. The coat should be of medium length, either 
double-breasted or buttoned on a flap; have narrow re- 
vers which open a little at the throat, and have pointed 
turned-over cuffs of the cloth. The buttons should not 
show, unless the coat is 
conspicuously double- 
breasted, in which 
case the buttons 
| should be covered 
with the same cloth as 
the gown. 

Among the new ma- 
\ terials shown in the 
mourning goods is the 
cravenetie or water- 
proof serge and chevi- 
ot. The great objec- 
tion to wearing black 
in all weather bas been 
that it grew rusty and 
looked badly very 
/ | soon, These new 
cloths are said to be, 
and apparently are,ab- 
solutely water - proof, 
and at the same time 
possess none of the dis- 
- agreeable qualities of 
the usual water-proof 
materials. The water 
simply sheds off them 
as it would from the 
oft - quoted  duck’s 
back, the material be- 
ing apparently all the 
better for the wetting. 
A The manufacturers 
say that the material is 
rendered water-proof by a casing of glass around some of 
the threads. These costumes, like the Eudora and Henri- 
etta cloths, should not be trimmed with crape, but with 
the material of the gown. For street gowns to be put 
into hard service, there are a great many serges, cheviots, 
and plain wool materials that make up well and look 
very smart. These, as arule, are considered much lighter 

mourning than the others and are trimmed with crape. 


(CF more IS A MATERIAL THAT IS BECOMING 





more and more fashionable each year, one reason 

being that while the best qualities are still very 
expensive, there are a great many cheaper qualities that 
can now be bought that are very good. The crape used 
now has nothing like as much dressing, and is much 
lighter than it was formerly, so that a crape veil of exag 
gerated length can be worn without the disagreeable drag 
ging-back sensation that the old veils used to give to the 


HILDREN’S FANCY-DRESS 
COSTUMES. 


A Group of fancy-dress costumes for children 
which have been designed especially for the Bazar, 
will give a suggestion for children’s parties which may 
be easily developed at home, or made as costly as may 
be desired by a varied choice of materials. 


ING A SONG O’ SIXPENCE” IS REPRESENT- 
S ed by a little dress of pink and white striped French 
gingham. The sleeves are quite short, and the 
neck may be worn with a guimpe or a kerchief of sheer 
lawn. A little gathered cap of this material is set upon 
the back of the head, and upon this is perched a black- 
bird. The feature of this costume is the white cashmere 
apron, upon which satin blackbirds are applied as if in 
flight. Black silk stockings and patent-leather slippers 
with large antique silver buckles complete the costume, 
which is very fresh and dainty. 


“ the Spider and the Fly.” The Spider's gown is of 

silver-gray taffeta, with a black weblike stitching 
about the skirt and plain waist. Over this is a spunghed 
white net with full waist and skirt also embroidered with 
the web stitching. The bodice neck is finished with dark 
gray collar and cuffs, and two huge, colored Japanese 
spiders hold the full web at back and front. The stock- 
ings worn are silver gray, and the slippers are of patent- 
leather. The companion figure represents a costume of 
dark green velvet. The knee-trousers fit the limbs snugly, 
and the coat is made with curved tails like an old-fashioned 
dress-coat. These are lined with sage-green silk. The 
long vest buttons high in the neck, and a plain linen collar 
and white tie complete the dress at the neck. The cap is 
made of green velvet, and fits closely to the head. To 
this is affixed two long light baskets, which round out the 
suggestion of the character, and which are painted green 
and then bronzed. Two long “ feelers” spread from the 
centre point of the cap. The wings are of gauze, painted, 
and fastened upon a light thin bamboo frame. which is 
slipped into a socket stitched upon the back of the coat 
between the shoulders. 


Te VERY DAINTY COSTUMES REPRESENT 


tended for a girl of eleven years, but would be 


Te COSTUME OF “MOTHER GOOSE” IS IN- 


equally effective for a child of six or seven, eee 
the little one could sustain the character. Thes 
red and white striped flannel, and the bodice, a quaintly 


shaped affair of black satin, is finished with puffy pa- 
niers on each side of the front. These are of yellow flan- 
nel and reach only to the side back seam, where they are 
met by long coat tails depending from the bodice. Upon 
the centre of the front of the bodice is the figure of a gray 
—— with wings outspread. The little cap is of white 


imity, as is also the kerchief draped about the neck. 


irt is of 





head. It is made up in entire gowns, this being quite a 
fad at present. The cheaper qualities have more dressing 
and more lustre than the expensive ones, but they are 
very greatly in advance of those sold a few years ago. 
Entire, gowns of crape are most becoming. They are 
made up in house gowns, dinner gowns, and street gowns. 
A gown of crape made with coat and skirt is a very smart 
costume. Broad bands of crape on a gown look better 
than small folds, Small folds also collect the dust more 
quickly, and somehow lack the style of the broad bands. 












mourning-silk are among the novelties this year. 

The silk is dull in effect, absolutely lustreless; the 
jet, too, with which the waist is trimmed is also lustreless. 
There is never any white used on these gowns; that would 
quite spoil the effect. The dull black evening gowns, or 
the black satin evening gowns, with folds of white tulle 
just against the neck, and tulle or net sleeves, are among 
the new things shown for mourning wear. The out-of.- 
door costumes, trimmed with white tulle around the neck 
and sleeves, are 
very dainty. The : 
sheer white col- 
lars and cuffs are 
more and more 
used on widows’ 
costumes each 
season. They re- 
lieve the dead 
black astonishing- 
ly,and at the same 
time seem to 
heighten mourn- 
ing, if such a 
thing is possible. 
Widows wear,too, 
a little white ruch- 
ing inside their 
bonnets. 

Veils are worn 
for the first six 
months, and after 
that, except in the 
case of a very 
near relative, they 
are laid aside, and 
the toque or hat 
is worn with a 
face veil of net 
with a crape bor- 
der. Since crape 
has been treated in the way to make it water-proof, there 
are fewer veils seen of silk and nuns’ veiling, but as both 
these materials are thicker than the crape, some women 
prefer to wear them. 


[Leone GOWNS AND HOUSE GOWNS({OF 














BOY'S FANCY COSTUME—“THE FLY.” 
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DESIGN FOR “MOTHER GOOSE.” 


The high peaked hat is covered with yellow flannel, and 
has a band of red velvet about the crown. The stockings 
are of scarlet silk, and the slippers have large buckles, 


OTHER GOOSE RHYMES OFFER ANY NUM 
M ber of suggestions for dainty costuming, and the 

delightful sympathy of children with the absurd 
personages of these quaint tales gives a zest to a Mother 
Goose party which is scarcely to be rivalled by any other 
form of entertainment for little ones. Two of the favorite 
rhymes, ‘‘ Little Boy Blue” and ‘<Sing a Song o’ Six 
pence,” suggest especially pretty ideas for fancy dresses. 
The *‘ Little Boy Blue” costume shown in the illustration 
is of French blue flannel. The coat is like an English 
jerkin, fastened with diminutive gilt buttons and belted 
with atan belt. The short trousers are tight-fitting about 
the knees, and laced with blue silk ribbons which hang in 
loops. Tan silk stockings and tan leather slippers com- 
plete the lower part of the costume. The jerkin is round- 
ed out at the neck and finished with a tan velvet collar, 
similar velvet forming narrow puffs over the sleeves. 
The hat is of soft brown felt with a band of blue ribbon, 
into which a long feather is stuck. A horn (which, for 
obvious reasons, should not be full-voiced) accompanies 
the costume, and also a shepherd's crook. In making any 
of these costumes (except the ‘‘ Spider” and ‘‘ Fly ”) it is 
best to confine the choice of material to flannels or cloths, 
as these fabrics are much more characteristic than silks or 
velvets, which should be reserved for the costumes of 
court ladies, pages, or other richly dressed or historical 
personages 


HE TOILET.—HIIl. THE HAIR. 


Ir is a positive irritation to the woman with thin 
hair to look upon the thickly covered heads of 
the Italian and Russian peasants who go hatless 

through city streets unconscious of their blessing. The 
thin - haired woman of bare front knows well that the 
severity of her features would be softened into benignity 
if the hair but grew low and wavy about her brow. If 
she is in middle life, the scant locks by turning gray ap- 
pear even scantier, and she looks older than her age—a 
condition properly regarded as a great injustice. If.she 
has an eye for the artistic, she knows how hopeless it is 
to look beautiful with inadequate hair to shade the face, 
and if she is anxious to follow the mode, she has to ac- 
knowledge defeat in the face of the luxuriant Pompadour. 

There is, then, every reason why those who have hand- 
some hair should preserve it, and why those with but 
little should improve its condition. The latter class, being 
most deserving of help, must be discussed first. 

What has made the hair thin? And what makes it fall 
out? In occasional cases there is some slight scalp dis- 
ease, due to the presence of some one of the bacilli fam- 
ily whose mission on earth is to annoy mankind. Such 
troubles must be cared for by those physicians who make 
a specialty of skin diseases. But nine times out of nine 
and a half the trouble comes from defective circulation 
and thin blood. The doctor has to treat the general con- 
dition of the system, but the patient can herself give the 
local treatment to the hair. 

It is very simple, and lies within the power of all, yet 
very many fail to get good results because of lack of per- 
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sistence. Friction and perseverance are the two words 
that embody the secret of keeping the hair from falling. 

To amplify, and to follow the process from its first 
step, let me say that a shampoo is the primary requisite. 
The cleansing preparation for this purpose is best made 
of green soap, an article resembling soft soap and smell- 
ing like melon seeds. It is found at the chemists only, 
and has a hygienic value absent in most soaps. Some 
chemists keep it in a liquefied form slightly perfumed, 
especially prepared for the scalp. 

f it cannot be thus obtained make a shampoo of the 
following ingredients: One ounce of green soap, 1 table- 
spoon of powdered borax, the white of an egg, and a pint 
of very warm water. Dissolve the borax in the egg, beat- 
ing slightly; put the soap into a bottle, add the hot water, 
and shake well; then add the egg and borax, and shake 
until all is well blended. This is the receipt of a famous 
physician, and is the least expensive shampoo that can be 
had. A little perfume may be considered an agreeable 
addition. 

Once a month is as often as the hair should be washed. 
I am aware that doctors often prescribe more frequent 
shampooing, but observation and experience both show 
me the mistake of much washing. After the shampoo 
treat the head to a thorough rubbing with some tonic, to 
aid the process. 

d cases must have the rubbing night and morning for 
a time, but once a day will be sufficient ordinarily, and 
some persons can get along with two or three times a week. 
These are the ones who are benefited by the treatments at 
various hair-dressers. 

Pour onto the scalp a little of the tonic, after having 
divided the hair with a comb, and rub lightly with the 
balls of the fingers. When the entire scalp is moistened, 
put the bottle down, and with all ten fingers manipulate 
the scalp, moving it on the skull in preference to giving 
it a sharp superficial friction. The object of this treat- 
ment is to increase a sluggish circulation. The blood 
alone nourishes the hair, and if its supply is scant the 
hair cannot live 

Tonics of all kinds flood the market, and some of them 
doubtless have merit, but, asa rule, they are dark or sticky, 
and either soil or clog the hair. For the benefit of the 
suffering sisterhood of thin-haired women here is a pre- 
scription, also of a noted skin specialist, which is a tonic 
of unusual merit. Naphtol beta, 30 grains; corrosive 
sublimate, 1} grains; alcohol, 6 ounces; spirits of cologne, 
1 ounce. This is for the druggist to compound. 

But no prescription ever written will be of avail if 
merely applied. It positively must be supplemented with 
rubbing for five minutes at least, in the way already de- 
scribed. 

Merely a word or two will suffice for the woman with 
good hair. Let her wash it once a month, never tie it as 
a preparation for dressing, and use either comb or brush, 
according as her scalp needs. Some scalps are stimulated 
by brushing; others are thus forced into producing too 
much oil. The latter class should be treated to a comb 
only, letting health supply the gless to the hair, as it 
surely will. 

A doctor who has given these things much thought, 
says it is impossible for blondes to retain the light color 
of their hair in a climate as warm as ours. It is un- 
doubtedly true that a lovely blond head turns in time to 
brown or mouse-color, to the distress of its possessor. It 
is equally true that if such a one tries a little ‘‘ touching- 
up” with peroxyde or similar chemicals she will surely 
rue it, for the artificial coloring is detectable by any one 
with half an eye. 
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DRESS DESIGN FOR “THE SPIDER.” 
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“LITTLE BOY BLUE” COSTUME. 


The same may be said of dyeing gray hair, which is a 
beauty entirely unappreciated by its possessor. Others 
know its beauty, however, and it is not infrequently that 
the comment is heard, ‘‘ How handsome Mrs. Z. is get 
ting, now that her hair is turning gray.” So, what 
ever you do, do not stain your gray hair, which 
really keeps other marks of age from being conspic- 
uous, 


OUNTRY NEIGHBORS. 


Tue old-fashioned charm of neighborii- 
ness is vanishing from town life, but it still 
abides in the country, where people yet have 

leisure to know one another, to run in for a bit of 
friendly gossip now and then, and to help one anoth- 
er over the hard places of life. 

If illness comes in the country-side, it is not at once 
to the trained nurse that the family turn, for she very 
likely lives twenty or thirty miles away, and custom 
does not warrant sending for her at great expense, 
except in cases where life and death seem to hang in 
an even balance. Usually in the village there is a 
kind middle-aged woman with faculty, who knows 
how to compound dishes for an invalid, to make the 
bed of a sufferer, to turn his pillows, and sit up with 
him at night, Such women may have homely fea- 
tures, and their use of English may sometimes not be 
altogether unimpeachable, but they are like God's 
angels in times of trouble—as, for instance, when the 
man of the house is ill with fever, or the whole nurs 
ery brood comes down with the measles at once. 

Country neighbors perform many obliging offices 
for one another. She who goes to town carries with 
her a long list of commissions in the shops for those 
who stay at home. She who makes a visit to some 
centre of fashion returns laden with patterns and sug- 
gestions for the neighbors, who speed her parting and 
welcome her coming batk. In the country one goes 
to the door and summons a passer-by and asks that an 
errand may be done at the mill or the store or the 
post-office. People carry home packages for one an- 
other and stop for letters en route. Everybody feels 
an interest in the triumphs of the girl who goes to 
college from the little hamlet; everybody cares when 
she wins a prize for excellence in study or brings back 
her diploma, and whether or not she shall remain at 
home or make further adventure in the great world 
is a theme for discussion at more firesides than that 
of her father’s house. 

Many little neighborly offices are undertaken—as, 
for instance, when a mother is ordered away for her 
health, and her children are lovingly cared for in dif- 
ferent homes, where, when company comes unexpect- 
edly, the goodwife sends for a loaf of cake or a pan 
of biscuit, sure that they will be joyfully loaned her 
by her nearest neighbor. There is a sort of perfume 
and bloom about life in the country, where neighbor- 
liness still exists, which, we fear, has gone forever 
from the thronged ways of the town. 
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HIRT-WAIST AND HABIT SKIRT. 


Ine shirt-waist pattern issued with this number 
f the Bazar is modelled upon the latest designs 
for the coming season. It has a pointed back 
from the point of which six narrow box-pleats ex- 
he front of the waist is without 
has a group of three outward-turning tucks on 
le of the centre box-pleat. The sleeves are easy- 
t the upper arm, and fit almost smoothly into 
vithout gathers The pattern consists of six 
irefully marked and numbered. In using the 
\R patterns our readers are cautioned to observe the 
ving rules: Always begin to sew bodice seams from 
ine up, and if the garment extends below the 
gain at the waist-line and sew downward 
In applying collars or collar-bands always begin at the 
f the back, and stitch 
le and then the oth 


I cuff, collar, and belt 
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man woman to give the lessons, whose early school train- 
ing in her native land makes her an admirable teacher for 
this course. 


USIC WILL PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART 
in the girls’ classes this Lenten season. There are 
several musical clubs on the tapis. Some of them 

meet in the evening, some in the afternoon, and some in 
the merning. One club they call the “ Musicless String 
Orchestra,” It is a name rather suggestive of lack of 
harmony and tune, but the girls seem to like not only 
the name, but the music they make with their violins, 
mandolins, banjos, guitars, zithers, and vivloncellos. 
The club has twelve members, and they meet at one 
another’s house once a weck, in the evening. No friends 
or critics are invited to hear them twang their instru- 
ments, and there is no paid teacher or leader. One of 
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them tried by their teacher before being assigned to their 
parts in the songs they are to learn. The subscription 
to the course of five lessons is five dollars. The members 
meet at the house of one of the girls, who has a fine large 
music-room, once every week, in the afternoon from three 
until five o’clock. There they rehearse and practise hard, 
under the supervision of their leader, and they are learning 
some beautiful part-songs, with which they intend to 
surprise their friends at a concert to be given Easter week. 


m HE HAT-TRIMMING CLASS,” “THE DRESS- 
- making Class,” *‘ The Current Event Club,” “ The 
Book Club,” and the “ Up-to-date Club” have all 

been started again this season, and are more prosper- 
ous than ever. The ‘‘ Up-to-date Club” has proved par- 
ticularly interesting to the girls who are going over the 
pros and cons of the Spanish-American war. They are 
also deep in the Dreyfus case 
and the Samoan difficulty, to 
say nothing of the serious 





pie swccompany all patterns 
‘ ll for such portions 
I nake this shirt-waist of 
silk it will require 44 yards 20 
es wide or to make of 
ngham or organdie, 30 inches 
wide, itv require 34 yards 
Ihe vit skirt will be found 
ent model where a / 
nt d skirt is desired. As | 
ime implies, this garment 


l ill the elegance of fit re 


is a centre seam in the back, but 
thre ening of the garment is 
at left side of the front i, 
bread where a flap is addéd 4 
h serves for the button F 

This pattern will prove 
Imirable one for any cling 
ne « 1 garments, or for lin 


ics which have a heavy 


lo make this skirt for a per 
‘ im size requires 44 
yards f material 44 inches 


HAT GIRLS 
ARE DOING. 


Wita the begin 
ning of Lent comes the giving 
of dancing, opera, theatre, 
und all such amusements. But 
Vith these sacrifices it must not 
be supp sed for a moment that 
the girls do nothing all through 
the six weeks of Lent It looks 

much this year as if they 
were going to be more occupied 
than ever, and to have all the 
morning hours of nearly every 
sy in the week taken up 
Never before have they been 
isked to join so many clubs and 
classes, One girl said, the other 
that she had been asked to 
join sixteen different classes 
ind that it had become a matter 
f deep thought and consikler 
ition to decide which ones she 
vould choose. ‘They all require 
certain amount of money, and 
rT & girls purse-strings are 
very long it is hard to de- 
Some of the classes are 
f sensible and practical pur 
poses, others are for amuse 
ment, and others again for in 
struction If all these young 
omen gain the immense 
imount of knowledge proposed 
to be acquired during Lent, 
iow appallingly wise they will 
ry Euster! 


SHE MOST PRACTICAL 
‘| class just started is the 
shopping and market 

class The girls, six in 
number, pay five dollars each 
f six lessons. This amount 
goes toward paying a trained 
person to take them one day 
each week to the different shops 
und show them how to buy 
vith good taste and economy, 
lemonstrating to each girl the 








question of annexation. There 
never has been a time when 
the New York girls were 
known to take such a lively in- 
terest in the political side of life 
as now, and they should be en- 
couraged in this new taste, as 
sometimes their ignorance on 
certain subjects, particularly as 
regards their own country, was 
appalling To show how suc- 
cessful the “ Up-to-date Club” 
is—last year there were only 
sixteen members; this year 
there are forty. 


OW TO TURN TO 
N some of the classes and 

clubs the girls have or- 
ganized for amusement and 
healthy exercise. The favorite 
club of this kind seems to be 
the ‘‘In-door Croquet Club.” 
There are men as well as girls 
in this club, and they meet in 
the evening every Thursday, at 
one of the armories in town, 
and have capital fun playing 
croquet on the hard-wood floor, 
which is a much more difficult 
game than when played on the 
green lawn. Thisis quite a new 
departure, and one which has 
met with great success. At 
the end of the season the mem- 
bers of the club, of which there 
are about one hundred, intend 
to give a tournament, serve 
afternoon tea at the armory, 
and invite their friends to see 
them play. The subscription 
fee, which goes towards the 
renting of the armory, the 
serving of lemonade and cake 
at each meeting, and the tea, 
etc., to be served at the tourna 
ment in Easter week, is four 
dollars. Besides this club there 
are the ‘‘ In-door Tennis Club”; 
the ‘‘Badminton Club”: the 
“Saturday Evening Riding 
Club,” which meets weekly at 
one of the riding-academies and 
takes open-air rides through 
the Park in the spring; the 
**Roller Skating Club,” meet- 
ing in one of the large school 
armories twice a week, gives a 
dance in Easter week; the 
‘Tandem Driving Club,” 
which meets every fortnight, 
drives through the Park or up 
Riverside Drive, and dines at 
some restaurant afterwards; 
the ‘‘ Bowling Club,” with thir 
ty members, both men and 
girls, which meets every week 
ata certain bowling-alley—af 
ter bowling they go to a 
member's house and have a 
chafing-dish supper; and last, 
but not least, the *‘Automobile 
Club,” which is creating such a 
sensation among the girls that 
they are ‘‘simply going wild 
over hg as one of them ex 
pressed it graphically. The 
great attraction of this club is 
the novelty of it. There are 
fifteen members —all girls. 
They each pay ten dollars, 
which sounds rather extrava- 








lifference in materials, etc. 
Then. one day the next week, 
they go to the markets and 

inn how to buy meat, vege 
tables roceries fruits, ete 
wir irlae who belong to this 
club are charmed with the idea, and expect to be expert 
shoppers when the course of lessons is over They are 
more than pleased, not only with what they are learning, 
but with the courtesy and kindness of the employees of 
he places where they go, who, in their turn, look upon 
them a8 prospective customers, 


nother practical one. Some of the girls vote it 

ow, as they have to sit still. But those are only 
the kind who love to be ‘‘on the go” all the time. There 
wre some few girls in New York who can sit still for a 
little while and learn how to darn their stockings neatly, 
and mend the house linen and their under-ciothes, al 
though they may hate it. The darning and mending 
class consists of fifteen girls, and each one pays fifty cents 
a lesson, for an hour's teaching. They have a young Ger 


A DARNING AND MENDING CLASS” IS 


SHIRT-WAIST AND HABIT SKIRT 


Cut Paper Pattern of Waist No. 146; No. 147 Habit Skirt.—(See Page 146.) 


the girls, the one who was chosen by the others as being 
the least ‘‘ musicless ” of the whole number, acts as leader, 
and plays the violin ‘‘ with ease and grace,” if not with 
perfect knowledge. As there is no teacher, there is no 
subseription fee required to pay one, so it is a cheap class 
to belong to. After playing solos, duets, quartettes, etc., 
during the first part of the evening, from eight to ten 
o'clock, the girls sit down to a jolly little supper, in which 
the chafing-dish plays a great part, and then the “‘ Music- 
less String Orchestra” disperses until the following week, 
when the programme is repeated. 


HERE IS ANOTHER MUCH MORE SERIOUS 
T musical club, lately organized—this time a vocal, not 
an instrumental one. It is called the ‘ Cantata 
Club,” ati? is composed of twenty-five members. The 
girls who belong must all have good voices, and they have 


gant; but, as one of them put it 
the other day, ‘it is such fun 
and such a new sensation that 
it is well worth it. I will deny 
myself something else and join 
the Automobile Club, as I can 

not resist.” These girls hire, for a dollar an hour, six au 

tomobiles. They meet at the house of one of the members, 
who lives far uptown, at twelve o'clock. From there they 
go spinning up toa little inn, not very far from the town 
of Yonkers, on the banks of the Hudson, and have Junch 

eon, ordered beforehand. The motormen wait for them, 
comfortably seated inside the cabs, with books, papers, 
and even their own lunches sometimes. The ten dollars 
subscription pays for the ride, and the lunch too, and to 
see the way the girls enjoy themselves proves what an 
immense success the *‘ Automobile Club” is. They will 
have four rides during Lent; and there is some talk of en- 
larging the membership of the club for the spring season, 
and asking men to join. This last proposition has been 
frowned upon by some of the girls—‘'as men are such 
bores.” This last remark may seem strange, but it was 
made! Epira LAWRENCE. 
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INDOW AND VERANDA 
BOXES.—Il. WHAT PLANTS 
TO USE. 


For veranda boxes plants of larger growth than those 
adapted to use in the window box are advisable, because 
much depends on the quantity and luxuriance of the 
foliage. For foliage effects the following will be found 
very satisfactory: 

Cannas, in dark and light green and metallic shades. 

Ferns, mostly of the Nephrolepsis sorts, like exaltata, 
better known as the sword-fern, and Bostoniensis, a varie 
ty similar in habit to the sword-fern, but of larger and 
more delicate growth. These ferns are exceedingly 
graceful, and should be used freely. They are of easy 
culture, and grow rapidly. Plants used in veranda boxes 
during the summer can be taken into 
the house in the fall and made to do 
duty all winter. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


beauty of the leaves are added the bell-shaped purple blos- 
soms. This vine can be trained about the posts and brack- 
ets of the veranda, or be given a wire netting to clamber 
over. 

The ordinary morning-glory is a good vine for veranda 
boxes. Its foliage is not so pleasing as that of the other 
vines named, being somewhat coarse; but what it lacks in 
this respect it makes up for in the beauty of the flowers. 
Sweet-pease, for some reason, seldom do well in boxes, 
ae y because their roots cannot go down into cool 
soil. 

For trailing over the sides of the boxes and the veranda 
railing we can use othonna, with its curious foliage and 
cheerful yellow blossoms; tradescantia, gay in green, 
white, pink, and bronze; vinea, with its rich dark green 
foliage; also the variegated sort, with edgings and mark- 
ings of pale yellow on an olive-green ground; saxifraga, 
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randa boxes. The best, however, are vinca, glechoma, 
saxifraga, and Asparagus sprengeerii. 

For flowers, the dwarf single geraniums, preferably the 
white and rose-colored kinds. 

Heliotropes in variety, Primula obconica, calceolarias, 
fuchsias, begonias, and pansies, 

For ‘‘ filling in,” sword-ferns and lycopodium. 

Coleus, Pyrethrum, and Centaurea can be used in com- 
bination with charming effects in the way of color. The 
absence of flowers will not be noticeable, as a mass of 
these plants furnishes a more brilliant show of color thar 
most flowers do. 

If it is not possible to obtain any of the plants named— 
and many persons, perhaps, will vot think they can afford 
to purchase them, though the cost will be small—it is to 
be hoped that the lover of flowers and “green things 
growing” will not forego the pleasure of a window box, 
if she lives in the city, and would 
like a bit of garden brightness to rest 
her eyes when they weary of the sight 





Draceenas, individisa, gracilis, and 
terminalis. 

Abutilon Souvenir de Bonn, with 
beautiful foliage of green and white. 

Coleus, in variety. This plant is 
a good substitute for flowers, with 
its leaves of scarlet, crimson, maroon, 
rose, carmine, yellow, white, and 
green. 

Pyrethrum ‘‘ golden feather,” rich 
yellow 

Centaurea gymnocarpa, & cool soft 
gray; excellent for use with dark- 
colored coleus and the Pyrethrum 
just named 

These bright-colored plants work 
in well with ferns and other plants 
having green foliage, and they should 
be used liberally, as they furnish a 
mass of vivid color at times when 
there may be a dearth of blossoms 

If one has palms, ficuses, and gre- 
villeas used for parlor and hall deco 
ration in winter, they can be given a 
place in these veranda-box collections 
with great benefit, for a summer out 
ofdoors will give them new life and 
vigor. This will be found a good 
way in which to take care of many 
house plants during the summer. 

For upright growth in large boxes 
I would advise the following flower- 
ing plants: 

Zonale geraniums, both single and 
double. These will furnish large 
quantities of color of a most intense 
and brilliant quality, and continue 
in bloom during the entire season 

Heliotropes, for flowers and fra- 
grance. 

Fuchsias, in variety, preferably the 
single sorts, like Convent Garden 
white, white and carmine; Rose of 
Castile, white and violet; Aurora 
Superba, flesh-color and red; and 
Constancy, white and carmine. Let 
these straggle about to suit them 
selves; and straggle they will, un 
less you tie them up to some support 
But a fuchsia trained in formal ways 
is spoiled; therefore do not try to 
train them at all, but let them follow 
out their own inclinations, and you 
may be sure that the result will be 
graceful 

Tea like Agrippina and 
Queen's Scarlet, with Hermosa from 
the Bourbon branch of the family, 
and Perle des Jardins from the 
Noisettes 

Begonias in variety, preferably 
Weltoniensis, with satiny foliage 
and great quantities of delicate rose- 
colored flowers throughout the sea 
son, and Rubra, coral-red, with dark 
green foliage. A few tuberous-root 
ed sorts can be used with good ef- 
fect. 

Petunias, preferably single kinds, 
in white, pink, violet, and crimson. 
These should be left to train them 
selves, like the fuchsia. Some will 
grow in upright form, and some will 
droop. 

Ivy-leaf geraniums are excellent 
plants to use. These will grow very 
much after the fashion of the fuch- 
sin—up, down, and every way; but 
whichever way they grow, they are 


roses, 





sure to be graceful, and their flowers 
are ereey fine. I prefer them 
to the zonales in this anes, but 








of hot walls, and streets without a 
tree. Let her make use of whatever 
plants she can get. I once saw grow- 
ing in a tenement-house window a 
dandelion, and the pride with which 
its owner exhibited its one blossom 
proved how much even a ‘*‘ weed ” can 
brighten and beautify home, and give 
pleasure to those who can afford no 
thing better. But most persons know 
some friend who grows flowers, and 
who will be glad to give some, for 
flower-loving persons are proverbial 
ly generous, and it pleases them to 
share their beauty with less fortunate 
ones. Those who have gardens will 
almost always have more seedling 
plants than they can make use of, and 
rather than throw them away they 
will prefer giving them to some one 
who will appreciate them. 

Keep all faded flowers removed 
from the plants in the veranda and 
window box, for this prevents the 
formation of seed. If seed is allowed 
to ripen, you will get few flowers, 
as all the energies of the plant will go 
into its development. Shower your 
plants every day, after sundown, and 
—don’t forget what I have said about 
watering thoroughly if you want to 
make a success of gardening. 

Espen E. ReExrorp. 


ILVER-GRAY VISIT- 
ING GOWN. 


In order to suggest how a 
combination of patterns may some 
times, by combining one waist with a 
skirt other than that with which it is 
shown, secure added variety and also 
individuality of style, we offer this 
week a complete costume formed by 
combining skirt pattern No. 128 with 
new bodice pattern No. 147. The 
style of the tunic and under-skirt is 
exceedingly good. Both are on the 
circular plan, and if the gown is to 
be made of heavy cloth it will be ad- 
visable to make the tunic without 
lining. In the present instance the 
material chosen is silver-gray cloth 
with an appliqué cloth design in 
darker gray. It is slightly bloused 
in the front, and opens over a vest of 
mousseline de soie. 

The sleeves have a flaring cuff, and 
a series of rounded cordings about 
the upper arm. The tunic, under 
skirt, and bodice, as here illustrated, 
are trimmed with a cut-out cloth de 
sigo, which is applied flat and stitch- 
ed. In cutting dress materials, care 
should be observed to avoid drawing 
goods out of shape Linings should 
in all cases be cut on the cross, and 
not on the lengthwise fold of the 
goods. The shoulder seams of waists 
should be left open until all other 
seams have been finished, after which 
the material may be stretched up 
smoothly into the shoulder seam, 
both back and front. In this way 
all possibility of wrinkles over shou)- 
ders or bust is done away with. Par 
ticular attention should be directed to 
having the threads of the goods run 
in straight lines over these portions 
of the bodice. These rules apply to 








they are not so much to be depended 
on for bloom. The rose-colored and 
white varieties are superb. 

For vines we have no more desir- 
able kinds than these: Madeira vine, 
a plant of exceedingly rapid growth, : 
with dark green heart-shaped leaves, It is grown from 
tubers. It can be trained up the posts of the veranda and 
along the cornice, and good results can be secured from 
it in a short time because of its quick development. 
Some of the branches should be allowed to trail over the 
railing with the other vines used, as the large leaves fur- 
nish a good background of greenery for plants of more 
delicate foliage. It blooms freely in September. The 
flowers are white, and delightfully fragrant, having an 
odor something like that of mignonette, on which account 
it is sometimes called mignonette vine. Though small 
individually, the flowers are very ornamental, as they are 
borne in great spiky clusters from the axil of each leaf. 

Cobcea (Scandens variegata), This, like the Madeira 
vine, is of extremely rapid growth. Its foliage is large, 
of a soft green color, broadly marked with creamy white, 
and is quite as ornamental as many flowers are. To the 


SILVER-GRAY VISITING GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern Waist No, 148; Skirt No. 128,—{See Page 146.) 


with foliage gray-green above, veined with silver, and a 
rich dull red below; German ivy, an exceedingly rampant 
grower, therefore very useful where luxuriant effects are 
desired; Asparagus sprengeerii, fine and feathery as a 
fern; glechoma, green and yellow; and the well-known 
old moneywort and lysimachia. All these trailers are of 
easy culture, and produce very satisfactory results in a 
short time. 

Of course it is not expected that one will make use of 
ail these plants. I have given a list of the best ones for 
the purpose for the amateur to select from, expecting that 
individual taste will determine largely the selection made. 
All can be depended on as good ones. None of them is 
expensive. All can be obtained from any florist. 

For window boxes the following will be found excel- 
lent: 

For trailing, all the vines mentioned as suitable for ve- 


the making up of all materials. This 
costume—i. é¢., with sham skirt of 
cloth—for a figure of standard size, 
will require 54 yards of material 54 
inches wide. 


ASHMERES AND CLOTHS. 


CasuMeres and light-weight cloths will be in 
style this spring, and also during the summer. 
Some of the newest of these materials are 
charming in texture and color. Gray, which has been 
so fashionable all winter, will be in favor again, there 
being many different shades to choose from. White, too, 
is to be quite the rage. There are alrendy a number of 
charming white gowns being made up in both cashmere 
and cloth. One, very attractive, is made with coat and 
skirt trimmed with appliqué of cut-work. The coat is to 
be worn over a white chiffon waist. One of the newest 
ideas is to have these cloth suits in white or very light 
gray, with the chiffon waists to be worn underneath. Of 
course this is only the revival of an old fashion, but the 
effect is so charming it was worth while reviving it. 





























































































FRONT VIEW OF BANDED VELVET AND LACE DINNER DRESS ON FRONT PAGE. 


ARIS EVENING COSTUMES. 


See illustration on page 137 


Gowns made of light fabrics, such as mousseline or tulle, now 
include several tones of the same color, so that the under-skirt, be 
ginning with a very pale pink, is draped with deepening shades of tulle, 
until the outer drapery is of quite an intense tone. The effect thus ob 
tained is one of great lightness and softness of coloring, scarcely possible 
where one hard coloris used. All the skirts are made on the circular model, 
close-fitting over the hips; but by no chance is a bouffant effect to be sought 
for or accepted. The circular skirt drops naturally into folds which ripple 
gracefully about the figure, but some couturiéres are using an elastic ribbon 
of the same shade as the gown, to which the ripples are attached so as to re- 
tain them in a desired place. This ribbon is two inches or less wide, yields 
to the motion of the figure, and is placed about four inches above the bend 
of the knee. Two pretty evening custumes illustrate anew the possibilities 
of the favorite mousseline de soie 


finely pleated, and hanging in unbroken lines from waist to end of the 

slight train. The pleats seem to continue from those in the round waist, 
which is separated from the skirt by a cuirasse of turquoise-blue satin. The 
novel feature of this costume is the long festooning drapery, which begins 
at the left side near the back and under the cuirasse, and is carried around 
to the right side about ten inches from the hem. Here the festoon ends un- 
der large bunches of hydrangeas and their foliage. A drapery of similar 
character depends from the right and left side of the bodice to a deep curve 
in the centre, and a twisted fold of mousseline over tulle finishes the round 
neck, back and front. The bretelles and armlets are mere draperies of 
mousseline. A small bunch of hydrangeas finishes the bodice at each side 
of the front, near the neck. 


Te FIRST GOWN IS OF TURQUOISE-BLUE MOUSSELINE, 


more elaborate use of this fabric combined with incrusted ornaments 

of Brussels lace. The tunic-like upper skirt is of the mousseline with ap- 
pliqué figures of lace placed irregularly over it. The tunic effect is carried 
out only to the side, where its outlines are lost an. ‘he incrusted mousseline 
sweeps into a demi-train. The tunic-front effect is outlined by a succession 
of sharp scallops defined by tiny puffs of mousseline, from under which a 
deep front flounce of mousseline and a short lace ruffle hang. The mousse- 
line flounce is trimmed to correspond with the upper skirt, and its lower edge 


A SECOND DRESS, OF MAUVE MOUSSELINE, REPRESENTS A 


HARPER’S BAZAR 






has a double row of points finished with mousseliue puffs. The bodice has 
a puffed front of the mousseline, the latter pleated, the pleats of which 
spread from a central point like the rays of light in a sea-shell. The waist 
is of mauve taffeta, with Brussels lace appliqué. There are two down-turn- 
ing revers of appliqué mousseline, over taffeta, which meet in the centre of 
the front under a large brilliant pin. The short sleeves are of pleated 
mousseline, lapped by revers of silk under mousseline. The latter are bor- 
dered by an edging of Brussels lace, which also forms the shoulder-straps 
and finishes the edge of the neek of the gown. 

The back of bodice has a drapery of mousseline, which is fastened under 
slight revers at the neck, but is drawn in at waist under the cuirasse, which 
reaches three inehes above the waist-line in a rounded belt form. The 
Jatter article is made separate from the bodice, but fits smoothly. It is 
fastened at the left side seam, the bodice being closed in centre of the back. 


ANDED VELVET AND LACE DINNER 
DRESS. 


Lace gowns, in black and white real laces or in the perfect imita- 
tions of the real lace, are developed to a degree of beauty never before 
attained. Where the gown is based upon another fabric the fancy takes 
the form of greatest profusion in lace trimming. So great is the demand 
for laces of all kinds that the industry of lace-making has received a de- 
cided impetus during the present season. The favorite varieties are point 
d’Alencon, point de Venise, and Chantilly, but there is also a general use of 
black and white lace, in which the threads of the two colors Jap and inter- 
twine so as to give the effect of a gray or “ pepper-and-salt” mixture. This 
novel lace is very effectively wal with pale mauve or green in dinner or 
theatre bodices. Something of the same effect is produced in the model 


. illustrated on the front page by the use of black Yace embroidered with 


steel beads, which forms one of the novel features.of a late Paris dinner 
gown. 


lace treated with steel beads, alternating with bands of white silk, 

upon which cut-out figures of black velvet are applied. The foun- 
dation of the gown is of ivory-white satin, over which is a skirt of white 
tulle. The bodice is formed of alternating bands of lace and appliqué satin, 
which form shallow V's in the back, but are rounded and softly full across 
the body until the left side is reached, where it closes under a succession of 
graduated bows of rose tulle. The décolleté neck is finished with several 
loose folds of rose tulle composed of the several shades, and so massed that 
the changeable shading is apparent. The bows that close the bodice should 
be made in similar fashion. The short puffed sleeve is formed by a kind of 
long bow of spangled black lace. 

The skirt is formed of four large V's of appliqué satin alternating with 
entre-deux of spangled and steel-embroidered lace. The bottom flounce is 
of lace over black tulle, spangled, and falls over several inner flounces of 
rose tulle of graduated shades to correspond with the tones shown in the 
bodice. The horns of the V’s in the front of the skirt rise high at the sides 
(the upper one meeting the waist-line), and thence are carried in diagonal 
lines quite to the end of the train. 


T= COSTUME IS MADE ENTIRELY OF BANDS OF BLACK 






TURQUOISE-BLUE EVENING GOWN. 

















OUSSELINE VELOURS AND 
LACE BALL GOWN. 


In an effort to create something novel in the 
form of bodices there is a revival of the cuirasse in its 
many forms. That which fits the waist perfectly, giv- 
ing it a look of slimness even under trimming, is the 
present favorite., This is as complete a departure from 
the blouse form of a year ago as may be imagined; 
but although the smooth cuirasse is most commonly in 
favor, artistic effects are being shown in the draped va- 
riety, some of which mark the late designs from leading 
Paris houses. A Doucet model ball gown introduces a 
cuirasse which really amounts to a corselet. The gown 
is made over coral silk, the over-dress being of coral 
mousseline velours. The bodice has a full vest of white 
lace, over which a threefold drapery of coral mousseline 
velours is laid, which is edged with point-lace. The 
corselet extends high up the sides (at the side seams), but 
is caught under an oblong buckle of old-gold at the centre 
of the waist-line, in front and back. The back of the 
bodice is draped with folds of the mousseline velours, 
lace-edged to correspond with the front, and the corselet 
has a second buckle holding it in place at the back. Gold 
buckles also ornament the shoulder-straps. The over- 
dress is made upon lines approaching the tunic form. It 
is circular at the top, and extends quite to the end of the 
train in the back. It is lined throughout with white silk, 
and along the edges of the outer material (mousseline ve 
lours) is a running appliqué design. The deep flounce of 
lace which forms the trimming of the 
under-skirt falls over a coral-red silk foun- 
dation, and the edge of the lace is em- 
broidered with pearls. 


ANCING-SCHOOL 
FROCKS. 


DANCING-SCHOOL is now con- 
sidered to be a very necessary factor in 
the education of every child. It has been 
pretty thoroughly established that the 
exercise is a healthful one, tending to 
make children graceful and unconscious, 
so that the dancing-schools and dancing 
classes now flour- 
ish apace. Giving 
dancing-lessons is 
moreover, one of 
the many new fields 
wherein women 
have been earning 
money the last few 
years. Several soci- 
ety women, young girls whose parents 
have met with reverses, have. been en 
abled through their knowledge of drn- 
cing, their grace, and their cleverness in 
imparting this knowledge and grace, to 
make a great deal of money in this par- 
ticular line. The girls have almost with- 
out exception been graduates of a fash 
ionable dancing academy, and have been 
thoroughly well trained. Before taking 
charge of a class, they have gone back 
to the academy and taken more lessons, 
because, while there are not a great many 
new things introduced every year, there 
are always new steps and new ideas, 
which these girls who have adopted it as 
a profession have thought well to acquire. \ 


LMOST ALL OF THE SMALL \ 
A children in New York begin at \ 
these private dancing - classes. ‘ 
Some of the classes are large and some 
are small. There are one or two that 
have as many as two hundred pupils; 
others again have not nearly so many. 
The classes are formed by a committee 
of two or three friends of the girl who 
teaches the class. They invite their 
friends to send their children one after 
noon a week, the Astoria and Sherry’s 
being the fashionable places. No child 
can belong except those invited to sub- 
scribe. Both boys and girls are taken as 
pupils, the ages ranging from the young 
est to girls and boys of ten and twelve. 
There is always good music, provided; 
and while the labor of learning is made as 
light as possible, there is no neglecting 
the fact that it is work and not all play. 

The teacher wears a dainty gown made 
short enough to show her feet, so that 
the children can follow and imitate her 
movements. One of the women who has 
made a great success at this profession al 
ways wears a gown of some thin material 
with full skirts—that is, flaring skirts 
that stand out from the feet; the waist 
tight-fitting, and made in some dainty 
prevailing fashion, always wearing with 
this gown high-heeled slippers. The 
children stand in line, according to the 
class that is called. They are instructed 
most carefully from the start as to how 
they shall hold themselves, how they 
shall walk, and then how they shall learn 
the steps of the different dances. As 
they are all friends, there is a great deal 
of pleasure and amusement for them, but 
discipline is maintained and no romping 
is allowed. 

Much attention is paid by careful mothers to what their 
children shall wear at these dancing-classes, and it is by 
no means an easy question to decide. The street dress is 
not suitable, for the rooms must be well heated—not over- 
heated—and yet the exercise of dancing is one that would 
make a child very warm, It is a great nuisance to 
change all a child's clothing before she begins to dance, 
yet some mothers do this. Others are now adopting the 
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sensible plan of the long capes interlined with wool wad- 
ding and lined with silk, and made long enough to entire- 
ly cover the little dancing-frock undérneath—so long, in- 

eed, that they almost touch the ground. Even the tini- 
est children are wearing them this year. The skirts of 
all dancing-selrool frocks should be made quite full. If 
the child is stout, the skirt’ should be gored at the front 
and sides, but have plenty of flare around the foot. They 
should be wide enough to allow the child to hold it up at 
the sides, when dancing one of the fancy dances, The 
waist should not be tight—but then the waists for grow- 
ing children never should be tight. The prettiest way 
for a dancing-frock is to have it made in guimpe effect, 
trimming the neck with ruffles of the same material as 
the gown itself, or else of lace. The guimpe frock can be 
of lawn and lace. India silk, accordion-pleated, makes a 
very pretty skirt, but it must be gored before it is pleated, 
for a straight, round, pleated skirt is very unbecoming. 
Velvet frocks are pretty, but are too warm and heavy, 
unless worn with a guimpe, and even then they are cum- 
bersome. Cashmere is a very good material, as is also 
cotton crape cloth. 

A very pretty fashion that prevails now is to dress the 
children in the plain colored organdies, lawns, or point 
desprit, made up over a colored slip. These are worn 
with bright sashes or white ribbons, and look very at- 
tractive. It is well to wear light stockings and shoes 
when dancing. Slippers are not very good, as they throw 
too much strain on the ankles. A very good shoe is made 
with the kid or cloth top, the kid or patent-leather vamp, 
very thin soles, and not too high heels. There is a great 
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temptation to dress a child in high-heeled slippers, for the 
little feet and legs show off so well and look so pretty 
when they are dancing; but it is not a healthful practice, 
nor one that can be recommended. There is not such an 
extravagance in buying silk or lisle-thread stockings for 
dancing-school wear for a child, as they need not be of 
an expensive quality, and, besides, wear a long time if kept 
for this one purpose. The stockings, however, must ™ 
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long enough and the shoes large enough. Another thing 
that should be watched over is, that the garters are not too 
tight; they should be the side elastics instead of those 
worn around the leg. The petticoats, too, must be care- 
fully looked after. They must be full and trimmed with 
ruffies of lace or embroidery, for they show when the 
child is dancing, and add very greatly to the smart effect 
of the little frock. 

Children wear white gloves now at dancing-school— 
the glacé kid is the best, for it cleans well. There are 
several different ways in which to clean gloves at home; 
but, for that matter, it only costs ten cents to have them 
cleaned, and with care one pair of gloves will last the en- 
tire winter. The darker shades, while they stay clean a 
little longer, do not clean so well, and are really more ex- 
pensive in the end. 

The ribbon sashes for children’s wear are not so wide 
as they formerly were. The finger-width ribbon is pret- 
tier than the very wide. On some of the cashmere and 
silk frocks there have been sashes of crépe de Chine used 
this year with knotted fringe exactly the same color as 
the crépe de Chine. These cannot be 
bought, but have to be made; the 
are not expensive, and are very soft 
and graceful. Satin ribbon is better 
than taffeta for children; it wears 
longer and looks better. The flowered 
ribbons are too old; they should not 
be used at all. Neither should the 
darker colors be chosen; pale blue, 
pale yellow, or pale pink are by far 
the prettiest that a child can wear. 


RIVATE PROPERTY. 


In some homes one feels 
that one should have a sign 
private property attached to all 

one’s personal belongings. There is 
a disregard, of meum et tuum that 
fills the visitor with a wonder that is 
not admiring. Sisters wear one an- 
others’ hats, borrow one anothers’ 
gloves, and even use the same brush 
and comb. Husband and wife have 
towels in common, and the state of 
affairs leads one to almost believe in 
the hackneyed story of ‘‘ the family tooth-brush.” 

What a riotous time the germs and microbes must have 
in such a home, and how very uncomfortable it is for 
a else. 

ne’s belongings should be used by the owner, and by 
the owner only, and the most intimate friend should feel 
that he has no right to make use of one of them even for 
‘just once.” 
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KIT KENNEDY—COUNTRY 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, 








CHAPTER XII. 
A ROYAL ROAD TO LEARNING. 
IT’S SCHOOLING WAS, 80 FAR AS THE 


mere acquisition of the orthodox amount of 

learning was concerned, easily gotten. He had 

the natural faculty for letters which makes no- 

thing difficult. He had a good general idea of 
the next day's lesson before the other scholars had done 
marking the place. He listened with wondering sur- 
prise to the slower rustics at the age of seven and eight 
still wrestling with the alphabet. He never remembered 
the time when he could not read any book which came in 
his way. To this hour he never knows who first taught 
him to read, but one of his earliest memories is connected 
with stealing out of a bottom drawer in the ‘* ben” room 
a copy of Simpson's Tradition of the Covenanters, or Glean- 
ings Among the Mountains, and couched prone on his 
stomach reading the small printed green-covered volume 
for hours by the light of the fire, spelling out the mst 
difficult words; and after dwelling for hours in an en- 
chanted fairyland of hunted wanderers and fierce maraud- 
ing dragoons, actually stealing back to his cradle to dream 
of Clavers and Lag, of battles by rushing rivers, and 
shootings on lonely mountain-sides, 

Indeed, Kit remembers that it was at this time still the 
custom that he should be put to sleep in the middle of 
the day in the old cradle which had rocked his mother, 
and his mother’s mother. One such occasion recurs to 
his memory with a curious persistence. 

[t was a quiet summer afternoon in the fulness of July. 
The day was hot. Flies hummed high up under the roof, 
where under the unceiled rafters it was dusky and cool. 
The house-place was very large and vague to his childish 
eyes, because the windows and doors were so bright that 
the sigbt could not dwell on them long. Kit lay in the 
cradle, which had become so small for him, that when his 
“granny” was not looking he put his feet over the oval 
bar at the end to give them a rest. He had the Gleanings 
Among the Mountains under his pillow. He had been 
spelling out the all-fascinating tale of a boy who crawl- 
ing up a hill-side had suddenly come full tilt upon a fierce 
chase—wanderers of the hills, God's folk hunted like the 
partridge upon the mountains, the dragoons full tilt after 
them. He was crying, because he too had seen the poor 
lads weltering in their blood. He could not sleep for 
thinking of them. Very cautiously he drew the volume 
out, and there in the too brief space of the cradle he la- 
boriously spelled out the remainder of the tale, and was 
just assuring himself of the ultimate safety of the origi- 
nal witness (boggling much over the unknown word “ se- 
questered,” a favorite with the fine old-fashioned Seceder 
minister of Sanquhar), when he saw a band he knew well 
hovering in the air above him 

For at this moment it chanced that bis grandmother, 
slippering about on the floor of cool blue whinstone flags, 
must needs come to bis cradle-side to make sure that the 
boy was sleeping. Kit tried to run the book secretly 
under his pillow. But it was too late. That eagle > 
fastened upon it. The firm hand descended, secured the 
volume, removed it to a place of safety, and returned to 
investigate the reality of hia slumbers. The sleep of the 
just in six-foot resting grave was nothing to the invin- 
cible depth of his unconsciousness. But that was the 
last that Kit saw of the “Gleanings” for many a day, in 
spite of a hundred spirited hunts; until one never-to-be- 
forgotten day when, the grown-up faction busy prepar- 
ing for the Sabbath journey to the kirk on the hill, Kit 
ran the green octavo to earth in the far corner of a drawer, 
which bis grandmother had opened to take out the week's 
linen. To slip the book under his pinafure and convey 
it and himself to the safe shelter behind the corn mow 
wus the simplest of Kit’s achievemeuts, 

To such a student, therefore, the routine of py 
in the village school of Whivnyliggate presented no diffi- 
culties 

Upon the first day he had, as we have seen, been put 
into the * Tenpenny "—school-books being in Galloway 
kuown by their prices as far as the ‘‘ Shillin-book.” After 
that came the “Series of Lessons,” and that admirable 
compendium of knowledge and excellent reading, McCul- 
loch's Collection—of which (and vainly) I have long de- 
sired to possess a copy. In this only the very oldest pu- 
pils were exercised, but Kit soon found it worth while to 
stay in school during the dinner-hour and spell over the 
lessons in a purloined copy till he had mastered them, 
caretully avoiding, however, the scientific and philosoph- 
ical disquisitions 

Duncan Duncanson, deposed minister, chanced to be 
in a good humor during the first days of Kit’s pupilage 
in the little school-house of Lb pe ay anwe No dark red 
bar crossed his brow. He had been disposing of his har- 
vest of honey-comb, and there still remained in the corner 
cupboard enough of the silver coin of exchange as suf- 
ficed for three trips to the Red Lion every day—‘‘to 
change his breath,” as the neighbors said. he school- 
master was so regular till the hoard was done that the 
neighbors looked at their clocks as he passed by to see if 
they were keeping anywhere near the mark, and surmised 
a catastrophe when he was five minutes late. 

One of the first lessons Kit learned in school was that 
of *‘ Brave Bobbie, the Newfoundland Dog,” of educational 
fiction. In ten minutes after the calling of the class, Kit 
had won his way to the top by dint of correct spelling 
and *' trapping” in the reading lesson—that is, informing 
a stumbling neighbor of the correct pronunciation of a 
word. But his crowning achievement came last. 

The master, whose strong point was not geography, 
which he looked upon as a vain thing, rose to point out 
the mist-veiled island of Newfoundland, Bobbie's abori- 
ginal home. But finding that his short-sighted eyes could 
not discern the name, he was tracing the coast-line of 

* Begun in Hanren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXXIL 


America with the short pointer, hoping to arrive at his 
desire by force of a policy of exclusion, when Kit broke 
in abruptly: 

‘*Eh, man, can ye vo find it? It’s juist that elkuck 
(elbow) that sticks oot there into the sea on your richt 
hand. Ye'e glowering straight at it, man.” 

And while the other pupils of Whinnyliggate sat dumb 
at his daring, Master Kit Kennedy went forward to take 
the pointer from the master’s hand and do the job himself. 

He got the poiuter in due course, but it was across the 
shoulders. : 

** Sit down, sir!” cried the angry master. “I was not 
looking for Newfoundland, but for the Gulf Stream!” 

And as the scholars retired they gazed with awe upon 
Kit, and pointed him out to chance passers-by as “ the 
boy that had trappit the maister.” 

Sut in spite of the master’s search for the Gulf Stream 
he was so much impressed by the boy’s general know- 
ledge that he immediately removed him into the “‘ Series” 
(full title, MeCulloch’s Series of Lessons), where Kit un- 
derwent a most wholesome discipline from his elders and 
betters. 

**Gin ye daur to trap us that’s bigger than you we'll 

thresh ye like a sheaf o’ corn, hear ye that?” cried half a 
dozen of the senior pupils, after the promotion had taken 
effect. ‘‘ We are no gaun to be trappit by a wean like 
rou!” 
/ The command was punctuated by sundry admonitory 
** punces” in the ribs, and the exhibition of half a dozen 
grimy fists in immediate proximity to Kit’s nose. Then 
it was that, for the first time, Kit felt the path of learning 
to be a thorny one, 

But soon he was so interested in the school games, and 
especially in that eternal one of dodging the master and 
learning as little as possible, that he cared no more about 
trapping, and so escaped many troubles. 

As was the custom among all the country scholars he 
took his dinner with him in a leather bag. For the most 
part it consisted of scone and butter, with a piece of oat- 
cake and cheese added thereto. Semi-occasionally a piece 
of cold bacon would be enclosed, and a tin flask of new 
milk was always placed in a separate compartment, which 
beverage, as consumed shortly after noon, had a strong 
and composite flavor of tin and tanned leather. But Kit 
did not complain, for the natural hunger of healthy youth 
furnished as good sauce as any cook, however celebrated, 
could have invented. 

Kit took his meals with a kind and gentle old woman, 
the wife of the smith, in the little house down the lane 
from the scheol-house. Kit’s hostess was a friend and 
gossip of the goodwife of the Black Dornal, and she had 
a great and consuming interest in Master Kit. 

It was understood the Mistress Hutcheon, the wife of 
the Whinnyliggate smith, was to keep a more than mater- 
nal eye over the young man’s morals, and to report an 
transgression at headquarters. Whereupon his grand- 
mother would reckon with him in the gate. 

This arrangement was an admirable one—in theory. 
But in practice it had its drawbacks. For Kit was of 
that heedless, cheerful, happy-go-lucky disposition, which 
since the world began has commended itself to the hearts 
of all women-folk. Mistress Hutcheon, a thin - faced, 
sweet-eyed woman, with an air of being perpetually tired, 
did her part so far as personal reproof went with admira- 
ble firmness. It was in the report stage that she failed 
most conspicuously. 

In the first stage this was somewhat her form: 

“Kit Kennedy, ye are a regardless, mischeevious loon. 
Ye troaned (7. ¢., truantized) the schule yesterday, and as 
true as daith I'll tell your grandmither on ye the very 
first time she comes to Whunnyliggate. Forbye I hae 
heard o’ your ill gangins on at the schule, and how the 
maister lickit ye for cuttin the taws into finger-lengths 
and flingin them up the ventilator. Dinva think that I'll 
conceal your evil deeds. Na, they shall rise in judgment 
against ye. Your granny shall hear it every word, as 
sure as my name is Nannie Hutcheon. Ye shall sup 
sorra’, ye misleart young reprobate, that wad bring dis- 
grace on a God-fearin hoose, and especially on your 
grandfaither, that’s ruling elder in the kirk! Think shame 
o’ yoursel, Kit Kennedy!” 

This sounded threatening enough, but Kit knew his 
entertainer too well to be very anxious. But when at last 
his grandmother did come into Whinnyliggate, riding in 
state in a red cart driven by ber strong son Robert Ar- 
mour, the fashion of the speech of Mistress Hutcheon 
was changed. 

Instead of cursing, like Balaam, she blessed. 

After the necessary and essential discussions of the 

rice of eggs, the new tune the precentor put up last 

bbath at the first diet of worship, the remarkable and 
shamelessly gaudy bonnet worn by Mistress Allardyce, 
the grocer’s young wife (‘‘a fair vee wi’ pride an’ 
gum-flooers”), the goodwife of the Black Dornal turned 
to home topics, and instantly a wary look in Mistress 
Hutcheon’s eye told that she was on her guard. 

“And hoo's that ill boy Kit behavin doon here at 
Whinnyliggate? I can get naething oot o’ him at nicht, 
except that he won a dozen and a half ‘stanies’ at the 
bools (marbles), and maybes an ‘alley’; but is he aught 
o’ a guid boy, think ye, mistress?” 

Then the smith’s wife would lift up her hands in a sort 
of holy ecstasy of admiration. 

“Margaret Armour,” she would cry, “to tell ye the 
truth, there never was siccan a guid boy as that Kit o’ 
yours! I wad gie a pound note (or mair) gin ony o’ my 
ain were like him. He's juist the best laddie, clever at his 
lessons, an’ quaite—indeed, quaite is nae name for him.” 

And, indeed, “‘ quiet” was indeed no name for Master 
Kit Kennedy, in that said the smith’s wife aright. But 
to herself she said, ‘I hope a’ this is no ta’en doon up 
abune, or I'll hae a heap to answer for!” 

“I am pleased to hear ye think sae weel o’ the lad,” 
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said his grandmother, eying her gossip, to see if there 
was eny trace of guile in her face. But the pale tired 
face of Nannie Hutcheon told nothing. There came even 
a kind of cager enthusiasm in her expression when she 
spoke of Kit Kennedy. 

“TI tell ye, Marget,” she would say, ‘‘ whiles I think 
there is given me the spirit o’ prophesy: and the time 
will come when ye are prood—prood o’ that laddie. To 
see him sittin hotchin on his hunkers feedin his dowg 
wi’ bils o' scone, an’ Jearnin him to growl when he says 
Duncan Duncanson, and bark when he says Kit Kenn 
—it’s fair cowes a’. He'll come to something, that lad. 
die, Ise warrant!” 

“He'll come to the gallows gin he disna behave better 
than he does at hame,” declared his ndmother, de- 
cisively. ‘*And his grandfaither spoiling him at every 
turn, as weel as you here Nannie Hutcheon, that should 
ken better, phrasin him up to the skies, I wonder at ye, 
Nannie, at your time o’ life.” 

‘* Deed, Marget Armour,” the smith’s wife would re- 
ply, *‘ ye needna talk. Ye ken that ye are juist as fond 
o’ him as ony o’ us, for your puir lassie’s sake as weel as 
the bairn’s ain. And what maitters a wee bit wildness? 
Faith, I wad raither hae him that than ane o’ the unco 
guid weans that are aye rinnin daain to their mithers 
wi’ some tale o’ their companions. Aye, an’ sae wad ye, 
for a’ your talk, my woman!” 

This brought out a very pertinent question, and one 
which it needed all the wit and readiness of Kit’s cham- 
pion to answer. 

“The boy never brings either buik or copy to the Dor 
nal,” said Mistress Armour; *‘ does he leave them wi’ you, 
and learn his lessons afore he starts for hame? The 
maister tells me that he disna allow ony o’ his scholars to 
leave their buiks in the schule.” 

Privately the smith’s wife had always thought that Kit 
took his scholastic outfit home in his bag. ut in a mo- 
ment she had faced the sad truth, and replied: ‘‘I dare 
say he leaves them aboot the smiddy, but | dinna ken for 
certain. He’s great wi’ my Andrew, and I hear the twa 
o’ them aye speak—speakin about learnin and lessons!” 

This was also true. For every night Andrew Hutcheon 
looked up from the forehammer and said to the little boy 
who lingered about the red-belching door of the forge, 
loath to undertake the long homeward way in loneliness 
and weariness, *‘ Kit, hae ye learned your lessons for the 
morn?” 

**No,” Kit would reply, as cheerfully as if he had 
every page letter-perfect. 

** Are ye gaun to learn them the morn’s mornin?” 

“No,” said Kit, again, with equal serenity. 

“Then,” cried Andrew Hutcheon, “‘as sure as daith, 
Duncan will gie ye your pawmies the morn richt nippily! 
I hope it will be frost.” 

Whereat Kit Kennedy laughed scornfully. 

“TI wad like to see auld Duncan layin a hand on me. 
Faith, I wad set Royal on him!” 

Then he would stoop to pat the great red collie which 
generally kept vigil qutside the school all the time of 
lessons. 

Mistress Hutcheon, therefore, was quite within the 
truth when she declared that she had heard her son An- 
drew and Kit Kennedy talking about lessons every night 
in the smiddy, as she went and came for water to the 
well at the gable end. 

What Kit really did with his books was curious. But 
when taxed with the matter by Mistress Hutcheon, after 
the departure of his grandmother, he replied that they 
were in his bag, which proved to be true. For he opened 
that composite-smelling receptacle of scones, tinny milk. 
tarry twine, sweetmeats, and dead moles. There on the 
top lay Kit’s school-books duly tied together. 

** Aweel, see that ye carry them hame, this time,” com 
lained Mistress Hutcheon, only half convinced, ‘‘ and no 
sae me obleeged to tel] lees by the dizzen to your granny, 

honest woman. The Lord forgie me for a’ that I had to 
tell this nicht. But I think he will, as it was dune for no 
ill setness, but to keep doon din.” 

With hypocritical deliberation Kit closed up his bag 
and strapped it down with an air of finality which com 
pletely imposed upon his good easy hostess. Then he 

roceeded along the road to a ruined saw-mill, which stood 
n the howe of the narrow Grannoch glen. Here was an 
old mill half woroofed, and still containing much of the 
machinery which once drove the whirling blades, and 
sent a little line of brightness before the cutting edge 
through the rifting tree boles. ‘ 

In one corner, sheltered by the sole remaining corner of 
the roof, was a hearth-stone. Kit had prized up one end 
of it, and in the space excavated beneath he stored his 
school. books till his return upon the morrow. Then he 
filled up his bag with stones from the first road-side pile, 
and gave every animate object on both sides of the way 
home a nice interesting time in dodging them. 

But one morning a sudden burst of storm, and the con- 
tinual decay inherent to an unsupported roof, had brought 
a ton or two of rafter, slates, and plaster down on the 
stone which covered his precious books. It took Kit 
three days to dig them out—days during which he never 
went near the school, preferring any amount of future 
punishment to any present discomfort. 

When he did get back to school with the recovered 
books Duncan Duncanson asked where he had been. 

“I have been quarrying.” replied Kit, calmly. 

Now a rural schoolmaster is accustomed to his scholars 
being kept at home to help with all sorts of labor, domes- 
tic and agricultural. Buta boy who had been employed 
quarrying was new to him. 

** What were you quarrying?” he demanded, sharply. 

** Books,” said Kit Kennedy. 

And was duly licked for sticking to a lie. So thus by 
a side wind, substantial justice was done in the end. 

(Continued on page 148.) 




















INDERGARTEN FOR 
THE CHILDREN OF 
THE RICH. 


Manrsorik®, aged three and a half, stood at 
the window, a woe-begone expression on the 
little face and heart-breaking sadness in the 
little voice, as she murmured, ‘‘ No kinder- 
garten to-day, no kindergarten to-day, mud- 
der!” 

The icy wind was blowing the thick fall- 
ing snow in all directions outside, makin 
— drifts, through which stalwart men h 
to force their way, and how could I send my 
wee girlie into such a tempest? 

** But, Marjorie,” I tried to console, ‘‘ think 
of the big nursery upstairs and all the toys, 
and mother and Mollie to play with you, and 
the fun we can have, even if you must, for 
one morning, miss kindergarten!” 

Humiliating, however, as it may be to 
confess it, the pleasures that I pictured did 
not seem to promise enough compensation 
to drive away the sorrow, and it required all 
the philosophy of which my small daughter 
was mistress to make her submit gracefully 
to the decree of the contrary elements. 

Yet two months ago Marjorie bad shrunk 
with dismay from the idea of going away 
from home alone into an unknown kinder- 
garten world—an only child, not very robust; 





a clinging little creature who had always 
been under the wing of “ mother” or dear 


“nurse Mollie.” 

Two months ago, too, grandmothers and 
auots, kind advising friends, and even the | 
doctor, had all shaken their heads at the | 
idea of “sending that baby to kinder- 
garten.” 

I confess it was with some misgivings on 
my own part that I had assumed the re 
sponsibility of the act, and introduced my 
daughter, on her return to the city, to the 
class, but the result was a happy one. 

Marjorie is fortunate in having a summer 
home where for six mouths of the year she | 
has horses and cows, dogs and pigs, and 
every kind of growing thing for her daily 
companions, and an out-door life from eight | 
o'clock in the morning until bedtime at 
night, To transplant her from that kind of 
living into the literally hot-house existence 
that we all perforce lead in our New York | 
furnace-heated houses, and to give her as a 
play-ground only the prescribed few blocks 
of city pavements, where for their daily 
preauinlle she and her little friends have 
to be coated and gloved, leggined and 
frilled and fussed, is, you may imagine, a 
trying change for every one concerned. The 
three previous home-comings to town of 
Marjorie’s life had been marked by a month 
of getting adjusted, with colds and conse- 
quent fretfulness added, but this year, when 
1 took my courage in my hands and sent 
my daughter to kindergarten, all was dif- 
ferent. 

In the first place, the child, from the day 
she began with the class, was happy—and 
that is a good deal; then the wisely directed 
play, the regularity of the alternate sitting 
still, active physical exercise and romping, 
relaxation, concentration on the finger- work, 
and all the other detail part of the system, 
did wonders for her nerves; she has been 
perfectly well, and her gain morally has been 
noticeable. 

We all believe in kindergartens for the 
children of the poor, and we all do what we 
can to help start and keep them going, but 
many mothers are inclined to think that the 
children of well-to-do, thoughtful, loving 
parents need nothing for a happy develop- 
ment besides a pleasant nursery to play in, 
a good nurse or governess for a guardian, 
other children of the same age for com- 
panions, and plenty of fresh air; kinder- 
gartens are looked upon as good places for 
a busy mother to send her children if she 
wants to get rid of them or have them 
amused. 

Far be it from me to try to expound kin- 
dergarten methods, for I know how many 
opportunities every mother has at present | 
for studying the subject from good teachers, | 
but I do venture to urge mothers to examine | 
carefully before they condemn, and to do all | 
that is in their power to give their babies | 
the best there is. I am, of course, quoting 
a model kindergarten—a poor kindergarten 
and poor kindergartners are worse than none; 
let me describeit. The field of action isa 
big room, into which the sun pours through 
several large windows all the morning, grow- 
ing vines twine themselves about the win- 
dow-frames, and placed where the sun shines 
on them are bowls of goldfish, and ina glass 
case a miniature natural-history collection of 
tiny live snakes, turtles, lizards, and a cha- 
meleon, among the green things on which 
they live. The wood-work of the room is 
painted with clean white enamel paint, and 
the walls are tinted a soft light brown, which 
makes a lovely background for the plainly 
framed photographs of famous Madonnas 
and of other pictures and the enlarged illus- 
trations of Mother Play which hang on them. 
There are casts of world-known marbles, a 
case containing shells, and some curios which 
are likely to stimulate and suggest intelligent 
questioning and investigation; the inevitable 
“circle” is traced on the hard-wood floor, 
the piano is there and the three tables and 
three grades of small chairs, which are regu- 
lated to the sizes of the thirty little occupants, 
who rank in age from three years to six. 





| insupportable. 





Some fresh flowers always bloom in vases, 
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there are growing plants and palms, and ex- 
amples of whatever is in season, flowering 
or budding outside—autumn ieaves, pussy - 
willows, apple blossoms, and wild flowers. 

Best of all, there are three pleasant women 
assistants, and ove of the ablest interpreters 
of Frébel in the country to preside over the 
class, the head teacher possessing that mag- 
netism and charm which a child is so quic 
to feel or to miss in an older person, and pot 
young enough to be carried away to an un- 
due enthusiasm over the profession, nor too 
old to be in complete sympathy and under- 
standing with the requirements and limita- 
tions of her little flock, she makes an ideal 
leader. 

While all mothers may not be as fortunate, 
as I have been, in finding just the right kin- 
dergarten and kindergartner for their babies, 
every one can do much towards getting such 
by making an effort—I assure you the kin- 
dergarten I quote was not arrived at with- 
out a good deal of effort—and it will pay to 
take the trouble. I write earnestly because 
I have seen such good results, not only with 
my own child, but with many others, and be- 
cause, perhaps on account of my own baby, 
I have the good of all other babies very much 
at heart. 


OHN AS A BETTY. 


TaaT a John can be a Betty many 
long - suffering wives have cause to 
know, and as a Betty he is wellnigh 
Yet when his nature takes 
this unfortunate turn Mary has to submit 
with the best grace that she can summon to 
her aid. One husband daily makes a round 
of refrigerator, ice-chest, and pantry, and, as 
it were, takes account of the stock. He 
notes just how much of last night's roast has 
been eaten since it left the dining-room table 
and went into the kitchen, that the cold po- 
tatoes are sufficient for another meal, and 
that half a pie has been put away in the 
sufe on one of the handsome china plates in- 
stead of having been transferred to an eartb- 
en-ware receptacle. Another head of the 
household insists on doing the family mar- 
keting, and, while not a parsimonious man, 
keeps a strict {ally of the butter used daily. 
There is a theory that we all have our stingy 
streaks, and his is a butter streak. He will 
atnounce at table that ‘‘ the last six pounds 
of butter have lasted just three days,” and 
adds, testily: ‘‘ Mary, my dear, that is dread- 
ful! What does become of the butter?” And 


at every recurrence of the disagreeable scene 


Mary colors as painfully as if it were not an 
old story. Still another masculine Betty, 
with an abundance of money and no specitic 
work in life, himself keeps the key of the 
provision - pantry, and each morning deals 


| out to his long-suffering life partner the 


amount of sugar, butter, eggs, etc., he thinks 
should be used in one day. 


ADVICE TO MoTHEeRS.—MRks, W INSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ary nt colic, and is the best remedy for diacroane. 
—{ Adv.) 





BEST BECAUSE NATURAL, 

Tue market is flooded with so-called baby foods, 
Experience demonstrates that scientifically prepared 
cow’s milk is the best when the natural supply fails. 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the best 
infant food.—{Adv.] 


SEASON GOSSIP. 

It is a struggle of elegance which will last all winter, 
a most courteous struggle, where the arms employed 
are satins, silks, and laces, under the brilliant stand- 
ard of fashion. Until now, victory is on the side of 
the lovely mondaines, queens of the season, who 
have adopted as a rally signal the VioLettres Russes 
which Orx1za-LeGRAND has created for them.—{ Adv.] 
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These instances may sound like exaggera- 
tions, but they are drawn from life. 

John may not appreciate that in thus 
meddling with affairs in his wife’s province 
he is offering her an insult, but it is never- 
theless true. He is simply showing her that 
he has no faith in her prudence, ber skill, or 
her ability as a housekeeper. Perhaps Mary 
makes her first and irreparable mistake in 
allowing such interference in her domestic 
affairs. Imagine the positions reversed, and 
think how John would then act. Would he 
brook interference or suggestions in his line 
of business, and would he not speedily show 
a _—'s wife what he thought of her 
conduct? It would be an interesting study 
to watch his face, were she to ask him if he 
had paid proper attention that day to his 
business correspondence, or if he had re- 
membered to ship some goods which he said 
had been ordered from him. I say his face 
would be an interesting study. To Mary it 
would be a rather terrifying one. 

John is equal to managing his own busi- 
ness. If Mary is the sort of wife a wise 
man like John should have chosen, she is 
quite equal to managing that which has be- 
come her life business. Let her husband 
give her his interest and helpful sympathy 
when needed, as she always shows interest 
and sympathy in his affairs; but let him 
avoid that suspicious interference which is 
too low to be womanly and too mean to be 
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Continued from pace 110.) 
CHAPTER XIII 
WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 


ALTER MACWALTER was a man who hid 
W under a blunt and bluff affectation of rough hon- 

esty a revengeful heart and restless suspicious- 
ness of a jealous woman. He had married Lilias Armour 
after successfully separating her from the classical master 
of Cairn Edward A cademy, because his heart had resol ved 
upon possessing her from the first time he set eyes on her 
at the kirk on the hill 

But the possession of years had only made more poig 
nant his early disappointment. He had long known that 
never could he hope to reach this woman’s heart, who in 
the trust and innocence of youth had bestowed her love 
upon another. 

That the other had proved unworthy, that he had been 
wholly blotted out of Lilias Armour’s life, had but in 
creased the jealousy and hatred natural to a rude bullying 
man of secretive instincts, It was an ever-growing offence 
to his pride that Kit Kennedy should be upon the same 
earth with him. The fact of bis own childlessness still 
further embittered Walter MacWalter, and when he saw 
the boy trudging schoolward with his bag of brown leather 
on his back, he hated him with the hatred of hell. 

He had to grip the reins of his black horse tightly lest 
he should be tempted to ride over his small unconscious 
enemy. And on one occasion, his horse slightly starting 
at Kit Kennedy's sudden appearance from behind a bush 
of broom, the laird of Kirkoswald exploded into a sud- 
den storm break of passion, and even lashed the boy 
furiously across the face with his riding whip. 

But he never again so forgot himself. For when next 
day he rode past the little loaning which led up to the 
farm-steading of the Black Dornal, he found the ruling 
elder waiting for him by the posts of the gate 

[I require you, Walter Mac Walter,” said Matthew Ar- 
mour, with all his ancient dignity, “to tell me the cause 
of your striking the boy, Kit Kennedy, with your whip 
on his way home from school yestereven,” 

‘‘IT do not know why I should be accountable to you for 
this or anything else,” said the bully; ‘* but since you ask 
me, I will tell you. The rascal jumped from behind a 
bush and startled my horse. For this I laid my whip 
across his back, and for the like will do as much again.” 

“Nay, Walter MacWalter,” returned the elder, “ you 
do not speak the truth. The boy was seated at the back 
of the bush reading his book. Your horse coming quick- 
ly along started of its own accord, and you struck the 
boy, not on the back, as you say, but across the face with 
your whip. Let me tell you that for this you have to 
reckon with me, Matthew Armour, and with my three 
sons 

The proprietor of Kirkoswald laughed harshly. 

‘Tt is true, good sir,” he said, sneeringly, * that I mar- 
ried your daughter, but I did not marry the whole Armour 
family connection. I have not troubled you much for 
many years, and now I willinform you that it would be 
well for you to keep your bastard brats closely at home, 
or a worse thing than the lash of a whip may befall 
them.” 

Sir,” said the elder, calmly, ‘‘ I count this child more 
my own son than any that bear my name, and I will call 
you to account for aught that may befall him. And if 
you revenge yourself upon Lilias, my daughter, I have 
three sons and she three brothers that shall not hold you 
guiltless. Also, she is not ignorant that her father’s door 
stands open to her night and day!” 

‘Some day you shall not crow so loud on the rigging, 
my venerable father of the kirk,” said Walter Mac Walter. 
** And pray do not forget that one day, not so long ago, I 
forgave you a debt of some extent, setting your bond of 
six hundred pounds in your hand on the happy day I 
married your daughter. But when next I settle accounts 
with you, my dear kinsman, I may not be quite so 
lenient.” 

“*] owe neither you nor any man anything,” said Mat- 
thew Armour 

‘*We shall see, we shall see,” the bully answered. 
** And do you who talk so bravely and boldly of your 
door standing open to your daughter, look to it that you 
have any door to shut or open, save that which shuts you 
out of the Black Dornal, or any roof save that of the com- 
mon poorhouse to cover your head.” 

* If it be the Lord's will,” said the eller, solemnly, ‘* it 
may be even so, But the evil shall not come because you 
wish it, Walter MacWalter.” 

The ruling elder parted without further word from 
his son-in-law, the former retracing his steps with bowed 
head and heavy footstep to the farm of Dornal; the 
other took his way at the full stretch of his horse’s speed 
to the house of his crony, Richard Wandale, factor on the 
joint estates of Glenkells and Dornal. 

Wandale was a man of similar social habits to the laird 
of Kirkoswald, but less given to savage gloom and mad 
freaks. Wandale was an Englishman, and had known 
Mae Walter in that manufacturing district of Yorkshire in 
which the purchaser of Kirkoswald was reputed to have 
made his money. What their relations had been there 
was not known to any except themselves, but they were 
obviously united by some strong common bond of in- 
terest 

* Hello, Wandale!” cried Walter Mac Walter, so soon as 
he reached the house of the factor. ‘* Where are you off to? 
I want to see you. Put up your beast for a while and let 
us have a talk.” 


The laird of Kirkoswald and his friend the factor of 
Glenkells had a long and very interesting private conver 
sation, carried on behind the locked door of the business 
room. These were the concluding sentences of it. The 
pair were leaving the room. Mr. Wandale stands with 
his hand on the knob ushering his guest out. 

** Well,” he is saying, meditatively, *‘it will be a diffi- 
cult job. I need not tell you that. You know my lord's 
temper and prejudices as well as l—or better. But he is in 
such a hole that he will do anything—nearly—for money. 
And you can count on me to manage it for you, if any 
man can, You know my good-will.” 

“ T know it is to your advantage, Wandale,” said Mac- 
Walter, with a loud laugh. ‘“ And with Dickie Wandale 
that is far betier security!” 

Wandale smiled a wry stomach-ache smile, and as he 
went a few steps down the passage behind his friend's 
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back, he turned upon his broad shoulders such a look of 
hatred that it justified the shrewd insight of MacWalter's 
last words. 

There might be honor among these two rascals, but 
there was little love to lose betwixt them. 


(To Br oowrincveD.) 


N INEXPENSIVE TRIP ABROAD. 


Owtne to the sweeping reductions made of 
late in ocean-steamship rates, a journey abroad 
can now be enjoyed at a very moderate outlay, 

and a summer spent in England or on the Continent 
costs but little more than it does to stay at home. 

The success of the cheaper lines has been so great that 
they have multiplied, until the tourist has as great a choice 
of landing-places as though sailing on the most expensive 
steamers. Whether the destination most convenient is 
London, Glasgow, Southampton, or Liverpool, a ticket 
for both the outward and return voyages costs about $100, 
a little more or less, according to the choice of cabins. 

The passenger must be provided with steamer chair, 
travelling-rug, and a steamer trunk, which should contain 
the entire wardrobe, as extra luggage is a continual source 
of expense. On the ship the only extra charges are the 
customary fees given on reaching port to the stewardess, 
bedroom steward, and table steward, $2 apiece being the 
proper amount to give. Care should be taken not to 
demand services from servants other than those appointed 
to one’s room and table, thereby avoiding having to give 
a larger number of fees. 

Two or three ladies forming a party will find a greater 
degree of comfort and economy in this arrangement than 
could be had when travelling independently, especially on 
the Continent, where the ‘‘ woman alone” is not yet com- 
prehended. The secret of all economical journeying is 
knowing beforehand just the amount that can be speut, 
and making an accurate plan for spending it. Allowing, 
therefore, $112 for the round trip, including the necessary 
fees, at least $250 should be available for a three months’ 
stay. Of course a great deal more can be spent, or con- 
siderably less, but the sum is mentioned as the golden 
mean between privation and luxury. So small a sum 
scarcely requires the services of a banker, and the circu- 
lar notes issued by the various travelling agencies will be 
found of great convenience. It is well to purchase tick- 
ets from these firms, and to arrange for one’s letters being 
forwarded. This in no wise commits one to being “ per- 
sonally conducted,” but as tickets are sold by them at as 
low a rate as elsewhere, and the clerks at the numerous 
branch offices have every kind of information concerning 
trains, boarding and lodging houses, etc., the connection 
is of great value to the inexperienced traveller. 

If sailing straight to London, Laurence Hutton’s Literary 
Landmarks of London is a good book to read on the voy- 
age, aod this with the Baedeker could keep one sight- 
seeing for many months. The National Gallery, the 
Kensington Museum, the Tower, indeed most of the places 
of interest, are free, or free on certain days. It is long 
railroad journeys that eat up a small capital; and if the 
headquarters are made in London, for instance, living in 
lodgings, riding on omnibuses, and taking advantage of 
the so-called ‘‘tea- rooms” and *‘ confectioners,” where 
cold meats, chops, and steaks are served, it is marvellous 
how far an American dollar will go. Constant excursions 
can be taken to Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, Canterbury, 
and other places by rail, or by coach to Windsor and 
Hampton Court, and ten or twelve dollars will be found 
a sufficient allowance for comfortable living and all ne- 
cessary expenses. 

Travelling third class is always possible in Great Britain, 
and a most popular tour, just now, is the round of the 
English cathedrals, many ladies breaking the journeys by 
wheeling from one place of interest to another, Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer’s Hnglish Cathedrals should be 
read if this trip is contemplated. By careful planning 
net to retrace one’s steps, and by ascertaining the 
cheapest hotel at each stopping-place, two dollars a 
day ought to cover all expenses, excepting the railroad 
fares. A more costly trip is that of the English lakes, 
prices being kept up by lack of competition among the 
hotel-keepers. If it is to be the choice, it is wisest to sail 
directly to Liverpool, from whence the journey is not long 
tocelebrated Windermere. A ticket (second class) through 
this region up to Glasgow and the Trossachs, and then 
down to London, making numerous stops on the way, 
including, of course, Stratford-on-Avon and Oxford, is 
$30, but the living is expensive, most of the hotels being 

a day. 

The most economical plan, if Scotland is to be the scene 
of the most extensive journeying, is to go directly to 
Glasgow. A Highland trip from that city, taking in the 
islands of Sky and Mull, and the other places that William 
Black has told us so much about, and ending at Edinburgh, 
costs $20. 

The economical ways of living in London apply as 
well to Paris, where on the left bank of the Seine there 
are a number of good hotels charging only five francs a 
day. The Louvre, the Luxembourg, and most of the show- 
places are free, St. Cloud, St. Denis, and Versailles are in 
a day’s pleasuring, while it takes but a few hours to reach 
Rouen, Rheims, or the Forest of Fontainebleun, When 
going from Boulogne to Paris a stop-over is allowed at 
Amiens, giving time there to see the beautiful cathedral. 

If one desires, however, to cover more territory than 
this, to go through Holland or Switzerland or up the Rhine 
before leaving for this country, an itinerary should be 
made out, and travelling expenses carefully calculated. 
Normandy and Brittany are notably cheap places, hotels 
rarely charging more than five francs a day in these haunts 
of the artist and art student. 

It is difficult to practise much economy in foreign lands 
unless one is a linguist, for extras are continually crop- 
ping up, which it is impossible to refuse. With a slight 

nowledge of French and the art of never growing im- 
patient wonders, however, can be worked. It is hoped that 
the present low cost of the voyage will inspire many 
women to go touring in the coming vacation, and even if 
limited means only allow Paris or London, and the imme- 
diate environs, to be visited, what a wealth of new expe- 
riences, minds enriched by fresh scenes, and bodies 
strengthened by the sea-air and the change of climate, 
will be bronght home, to mean better and more useful 
work in the coming year! 
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OONLIGHT—WEST POINT. 
Tue Storm King rears his mighty head, 
Cro’ Nest his sulemn vigil keeps, 
The river, like a silver thread, 
Mirrors the fair stars overhead, 
And weary nature sleeps. 


Beneath the shade of dark Cro’ Nest 
The camp fire gleams, a crimson spark, 

The lights shine on the river's breast, 

The moonbeams on the mountains rest, 
And all things else are dark. 


The moon has crowned the Storm King’s brow 
With coronet of silver light, 
And makes him seem a monarch now. 
All things beside before him bow 
And hail him Lord of Night. 
Mary F. Younes. 


INTER IN COLORADO. 


Tae West-bound traveller who pictures a 
long promenade, a picturesque spring-house, 
people walking up and down early in the 

morning, a band playing airs that make you homesick, 
will be disappointed, for at Colorado Springs there are no 
springs. But the compensation comes in the fact that it is 
not expected of you to get up and exercise before breakfast! 

When the city was laid out, about twenty-eight years 
ago, a mistake was made by the surveyor, and Colorado 
Springs was marked on the map where Manitou was meant 
to have been. Manitou is about five miles nearer Pikes 
Peak. The springs are there, but the mistake is in Colo- 
rado Springs. It has never been rectified, nor is there 
any particular reason why it should be. 

The sun always shines. If by chance it does not, you 
feel that you have been cheated out of something that 
you have a right to expect. It is warm in the sunlight 
even in midwinter. After the sun drops behind the 
mountains—a little to the south of Pikes Peak-—it is de- 
cidedly cold. That is the hour the childrencomein. At 
night it is not unusual for the thermometer to fall to 
eighteen or twenty degrees below zero. But in the day- 
time there is always the sun. It never fails you, except 
on the very occasional days when there is a little cloud 
over Pikes Peak. That means wind, and probably snow 
before the day is over. It never rains in the winter. 
After a snow-storm you can take a walk on a dusty path, 
with the snow pushed away on either side, or you can 
drive down the avenue with the dust flying. The ex- 
treme dryness of the air is hard on the skin. The women 
wear thick veils, and even so the face will require con- 
stant atiention in the way of good emollients. 

There is spare land in the West. The width of the 
avenues tells you so. The city stretches out in all direc- 
tions. To the west is Colorado City, and beyond is Man- 
itou. A drive of six miles to the south brings you to 
Broadmoor at the foot of Cheyenne Mountain—a charm- 
ing collection of a dozen or more houses, a country club, 
a casino, a hotel, and a lake. People from the Springs 
go there in summer. A few miles to the north you come 
upon Austins Bluffs and the golf club—a beautiful situ- 
ation, with the plains, the mountains, and the sunsets 
before you. The boundary between Colorado Springs 
and Colorado City is marked by the first saloon. There 
is none in Colorado Springs. There is litile else in Colo- 
rado City, except small bouses, and the electric cars run- 
ning through the almost only street. They run from 
Colorado Springs to Manitou. 

The bracing quality of the air must be an experience or 
a memory to be understood. Imagine the world flooded 
with warm sunshine, the mountains standing clear against 
a cloudless sky, a trap and a horse, a fur cape for coming 
home, a companion you like, and a drive over the mace 
to Manitou. On one side the plains stretch out as far as 
you can see—like the ocean—on the other you can stretch 
gut your hand to the mountains. The pale yellow wheat 
blows up and down on the plains, and the shadows and 
sunlight play up and down on the mountains. The road 
is hard and firm. There is the wood fire to drive home 
to, a cup of tea, or something warmer, the blood tingling 
so that your face smarts, and the best feeling all through 
you that you have ever known. There are no troubles, 
and nothing really matters—only the afternoon that has 
passed, and tat was pleasant. It may not be lived 
through again, but it need not be forgotten. 

It is easy to build a road out Colorado Springs way 
A space fifty or sixty yards wide is fenced off. Then 
you drive over it. That is all. 

The pifion wood of Colorado is delightful to burn in 
the open fireplace. It smells of the pine from whence it 
gets its name, and is so dry it can be kindled with a 
match, or at most a scrap of paper 

There are beautiful houses, pretty houses, smal] houses, 
and homelike little houses, that admit of possibilities 
Rents are from $25 a month (just a few) to way up in 
the hundreds. Without any difficulty you can spend as 
much as you want. With some difficulty you can spend as 
little as you happen to have. 

Wages are always high. Twenty-five dollars are the 
monthly wages of a house-maid. The servants invest in 
mining stock, and watch the papers. Sometimes a pcorly 
cooked dinner may be thus accounted for. Meats, vegeta- 
bles, and groceries average about the same as in the East, 
but oysters on the half-shell are fifty cents a dozen. Game 
of all kinds costs less than in the East,and is very — 
It is worth the three days’ journey to eat a wild turkey. 
Everything in the line of dry goods is high. American 
Beauty roses at Christmas-time cost $18 a dozen. But 
some saving can be made in coal. Recently a coal-mine 
has been discovered north of the city, and a lignite coal 
from there costs $1 75 a ton delivered at your house. 
Yet even this hardly makes up for the wages and the roses. 

But fortunately all of us have a little world of our own 
where money and its uses have no part. Colorado 
Springs is a good place to go when you want to forget 
some things and live in the other little world for a while. 
It helps you to forget. 


The horizon holds no mountain heights for him 
Who hath no mountain heights within his soul. 


These lines were written in Colorado Springs, and tell, 
perhaps, of one of the missions of Pikes Peak. 
Frances Bacon Parne. 
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GOOD FORM 


A. B. C.—Mourning and mourning observances are 
largely matters of personal preference and feeling, and 
every one has to decide individually what is best and 
most expedient. 

After the death of a husband the regulation period 
for a widow to wear very deep mourning is one year; 
at the beginning of the second year she may shorten 
her veil, but she should wear the veil and the bonnet 
for «ix months longer, and then she may substitute for 
it a short net face-veil with a crépe border; after two 
years she may with propriety leave off crépe alto- 
gether and wear plain black, continuing to wear that 
for a year or six mouths more, and then gradually put 
on colors, During the first period of mourning a 
widow should not make formal visits or go to any en- 
tertainments; during the second period she may re- 
turn her calls of condulence and make informal visits 
and go to informal entertainments, and at the end of 
the second year she may go into society as usual, if 
she wishes to do so, 





Ouv One.—How graciously you put your request for 
information! It makes answering you such a plea- 
sure. Do not fear that any of your questions betray 
ignorance, on the contrary, they are about forms of 
which we all are often uncertain. Stuffing, in prefer- 
ence to filling, is the term for the mixture that fills 
the cavity of a roast tarkey, chicken, duck, or any fowl. 
When a host and hvuetess are entertaining another 
married couple, they should exchange partners when 
they are all out together; in walking the host should 
escort his friend’s wife, and vice versa; in church 
usually the masculine guest enters the pew first, then 
comes the hostess, then the other lady of the party, 
and then the host, who sits at the entrance to the pew ; 
but this arrangement is not obligatory, and whatever 
seems most natural is best. A woman does not take 
a man's arm in the street, unless she really needs sup- 
port, or in the evening. 

A white string tie is the right thing with a full dress 
suit for all formal occasions, A black string tie is al- 
ways worn with a dinner, or Tuxedo coat, on informal 
occasions. The correct «tring tie is not made into a 
bow, bat tied by one’s self, and any other kind of a tie 
is better form if tied than if “store made” and bought 
tied. A high silk hat is proper with evening and 
afiernoon drese; a Derby may be worn with either, 
bat it is not correct, and a crush, or opera, hat is worn 
only in the evening with a dress suit, never 
afternoon. It is optional whether a man checks his 
hat and coat at the opera or the play or carries them 
with him to his seat; the objection to checking them 
is that one usually has to wait some time to get them 
after the play, 
waiting; it 
under the seat or in the dreseing 


and so may kerp the rest of the party 
is not inconvenient to put the articles 
-room of the box, and 
it je better to do so when one is with others—with 
ladies especially. It certainly looks far from well to 
see a man with his frock or dress coat showing below 
his overcoat, and one should not wear a short top coat 
with such garments, unless tor some very good reason, 
as, for instance, in summer, when a light short top 
coat is worn in preference to a heavy long overcoat on 
a hot eveuing for the sake of comfort. 

B. B.—A distinction is made in the acknowledg- 
ments necessary for au invitation toa tea,an at home or 
reception, and an invitation w a dinner, luncheon, or 
any eutertainment to which only a limited number of 
people are invited. An invitation to any large fanc- 
tion, such as a tea or an at home demands only a card 
of acknowledgment; the card should be left in per- 
son, if one function, or sent on the day of 
the function, if one is onable to be present. An invi- 
tation to a wedding reception or wedding anniversary 
dves not demand an answer, but it is polite to send 
one; and an invitation to a dinner, or a luncheon, or 
card-party, or any entertainments of this kind, de- 
mands a written auewer, which should be sent to the 
hostess as soon as possible after the invitation is re- 
ceived It depends on one’s intimacy with an ac- 
quaintance returning to her home after an absence 
whether one calls on her at once, or waits to receive 
cards announcing her return befure calling. Between 
friends etiquette does not count for much, and, under 
any circumstabces, I should say that it would be friend- 
ly and polite to make a call on the new-comer to wel- 
come her to ber home; 
not be misunderstood. 


attends the 


the kindliness of the act could 
A gentieman wears a white 
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in the | 


vest with a dress suit to any large or formal evening | 


function, such as a ball or a dance, 
or formal dinner, or a reception. 
a black vest is en régle, 


the opera, or a large 
With a dinner cont 
and a black vest is also correct 
for small evening entertainments with a fall dress 
suit. We adapt card etiquette to fit circumstances, 
and while it may be 
young man to leave a card for each person, when mak- 
ing a formal call on a family which inclades three 
ladies, a gentleman, and his son, it would be absurd to 
send in as many cards; three cards are all that are ne- 
cessary—one for the hostess, one for the host, 
for the rest of the household. 


and one 


Ross Repwonp.—In this age, when it seems as if 
women need never really grow old, a youthful married 
woman may dress with as much freedom as her un- 
married sisters, and certainly the matron of twenty- 
two years of age, to whom you refer, need not fear to 
make her attire too youthful, nor need she affect any 
dress peculiar to her married estate, even if she is a 
mother; her only obligation, in this respect, is to be 
#0 daintily and becomingly clad that she may be a 
pleasure for her husband and her child to look at. It 
is never worth while to carry a point of etiquette to 
an extreme, and if,as in the instance you quote, a 
young married woman sends her cards ont for a certain 
day in one month, and later 
older 


receives cards from an 
woman for another day during the same month, 
she may with propriety, if it is convenient to do ao, 
call at one of the latter's days, even if the older woman 
owes her a call, without waiting to be called on by 
her first. To send out cards for days partly cancels 
one’s obligation to return the visits one owes, although 
it Is correct, as you know, to return all of one’s calls 
before sending out the cards. The answer to your 
third question may be positive. A young matron 
should unquestionably rise to reeeive an older woman, 
or, in fact, any one who enters her drawing-room 
where she is receiving, even if she is officiating at the 
tea table and it is a little awkward for her to get up. 
It is because such an emergency may arise that I al- 
ways advise having a friend or relative pour the tea, 
or have a servant pass it ata ‘‘ day,” so that the hostess 
may be free to rise, as she must, to welcome and say 
good-by to every caller. : 


following the code strictly fora | 
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IVORY SOAP PASTE. 
In fifteen minutes, with only a cake of Ivory Soap and 
water, you can make a better cleansing paste than you can buy. 
Ivory Soap Paste will take spots from clothing; and will 
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3 clean carpets, rugs, kid gloves, slippers, patent, enamel, russet 

ey leather and canvas shoes, leather belts, painted wood-work and & 
3 furniture. The special value of Ivory Soap in this form arises R 
% from the fact that it can be sed with a damp sponge or cloth & 
@ to cleanse many articles that cannot be washed because they © 
% — will not stand the free application of water. & 
Y DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING. — To one pint of boiling water add one and one-half >) 
1 ounces (one-quarter of the small size cake) of Ivory Soap cut into shavings, boil five minutes & 
7 after the soap is thoroughly dissolved. Remove from the fire and cool in convenient dishes (not re) 
it tin). It will keep well in an air-tight glass jar. & 
& corverert sone by Tut PaeTan & sams 60. crmeneman & 
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“FOR BELL SKIRT, FLARE SKIRT, OR ANY KIND OF SKIRT 


‘Use HAIR CLOTH “2-2 


IF YOU WISH the DESIRED STYLISH EFFECT and a sat- 

isfactory stiff interlining; it is PRACTICAL, therefore SENSIBLE. 

Nothing Has Been or Can Be Substituted with any degree of satisfaction. 
tis “The Survival of the Fittest. 

ITS FURTHER USES: Lower edge of Skirts and Basques, Basque 
Pieces, Collars, Collarettes on Children’s Cloaks, Epaulets, Flat Vests, Flat 
Yokes, Habit Basques, Jacket-Skirts, Muffs, Revers, Small Capes, Small 
Jacket Fronts, Busties, and any other purpose requiring an inter ining. 

Not less than a ten-inch facing gives the stylish set to a skirt, holds out 
a petticoat from the feet, and acts as a safety guard in a bicycle skirt. 
Send for “Hair Cloth and its Uses,” Free. The high - class dressmaker 
and ladies’ tailor will use Hair Cloth. 

Use Black, Gray, or White in Styles. 


Herringbone, 10/3, 16/3, ¥ 4. French, 146'3, 200)3, 206)3. 


rench Imperial, 206)4. 
AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - PAWTUCKET, R.I. 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of French and Herringbone HAIR (CLOTH 











Cuarces E. Pexrvear, Agent. 





Se we 
~ have the largest 
factory in the world from 

which we sell direct to the cont. 

mer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 

/ ing the profits of the dealer and the com. ‘ 
missions of the agents. No money required 
tn yeureun bound. t has been shipped on Sb daye tested \ 


Sold | on instalmen: 





$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 
PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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The Best is the Cheapest | 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 1896, 
by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to 
be “ wanted by admixture with any other oil 
t is free from rancidity and all 

other undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior 
Quality and Flavor.” 


RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


istablished 1836. 


The pT Ay oversee at the 
LOUTINE 


V E TOILET POWDER — C EX. FAY, Inventor 
those bearing the word ‘‘FRANCE” and the signa 

































9, Rue dela Paix, Paris.—Cantion. None Genuine but stare CH. FAY 
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GOOD FORM 





Bevtiue.—It is rather a disputed question whether 
a guest or the hostess shall first suggest retiring at 
night; it depends somewhat on the relative ages of 
the two. When a hostess is entertaining young peo- 
ple she is the one to say that bedtime has arrived, but 
when she is a younger woman than her visitor the lat- 
ter usually makes the move to retire. When the vis- 
itor ie a man the hostess may with propriety excuse 
herself to go to bed at any time in the evening she 
chooses, leaving him with the host. A guest may 
make any polite excuee for retiring. When the hostess 
makes the move to retire she may say that bedtime 
for the household has arrived, or she may make the 
excuse of early rising to break up the party; whatever 
is gracious and natural is certain to be correct. 


8. W. N.—Word the invitation for the reception to 
be given in honor of the doctor and his wife as: 


Mr. and Mrs, Charles Martin 
request the honor of 
Mr. and Mrs, ——’s company 
on Wednesday afternoon, February the eighth, 
from four until seven o'clock, 
to meet 
Doctor and Mrs. Henry Montague. 
121 Livingston Ave. 


The menu for the reception should include con- 
sommé, tea, chocolate, sandwiches, frappé of some 
kind, cake, and bonbons. If you wish a more elabo- 
rate list, add creamed oysters or lobster 4 la Newburg, 
croquettes or patés of chicken, or sweetbreads, salads, 
ices and cake, coffee and punch. The simple menu 
should be served from one large table or two small 
ones. Some of your women friends and relatives 
should preside over the different beverages, and an- 
other of your friends or a waiter should serve the 
frappé from a separate small table. The more elabo 
rate menu should be served by a caterer and hired 
waiters. Usually the caterer in charge knows just 
how todo everything without advice. Men, as a gen- 
eral thing, attend large receptions, so you cap count on 
quite a large contingent of the male element being 


present. For other suggestions, see answers to 
“Hay Seed,” Bazae No. 4, and to “ Neegan,” Bazan 


No, 2. 


Cora.—-You are correct in thinking that no one has 
the right to use the form “ Mrs, Blank” on a visiting- 
card unless she is the oldest matron of a large family aud 
has a distinguished social position and is generally well 
known. Even then the owner of the card should have 
her address engraved on it, to indicate which Mrs. 
Blank is meant. Au invitation should be sent in the 
full uname of the hostess, or of the host and hosters, as, 
“Mr. and Mra. Charles Blank at home,” etc., not iu the 
name of “ Mr. and Mrs. Blank” only. It is always pref- 
erable to use one’s fall name on cards and invitations, 
inetead of initials, or at least one Christian nume and 


one initial, as ‘* Mrs. Charles P. Blank.” You are also 


| correct in your surmise about the invitations you 





quote: No, 1 is presumably for a large and formal re 
ception; No.2 and No. 3 are probably for informal 
functions. You will flud the distinctions between the 
large receptions and the teas are in the number of the 
invitations sent out, the decorations of the rooma, the 
kind of menu served and the amount of service, the 
costumes of the entertainers, and all the other details 
of the affairs, A caller at any of the functions men- 
tioned should not remain longer than half or three- 
quarters of an hour, unless especially requested to 
stay longer by the hustess, and even a shorter call is 
permissible. A hostess very seldom receives alone at 
a reception or a tea—she usually asks some of her wo- 
men relatives or near friends to assist her—but at a 
“day” she may be alone, if she does not expect so 
many visitors that she will be unable to entertain them 
unaided. A good menu for a June reception would 
be iced bouillon, iced chocolate with whipped cream, 
sandwiches, lobster bordelaise, chicken salad, frappé 
aud punch, ices, strawberries, and cake. For other 
suggestions about the reception see anewers to ** Nee- 
gan,” Bazan No. 2, and to “* Hay Seed,” Bazan No. 4. 

The most fashionable monograms are made at pres- 
ent of tiny script letters, entwined and encircled by a 
very narrow band of the same color as the letters. 
Gilt, bronze, silver, and different shades of red are the 
most fashiouable colors for white note-paper, and on 
the dull blue paper just now in vogue a plain white 
monogram is in the best of taste. 


Juanetr.— There are 80 many answers in recent 
Bazans applying to your question that I can do no- 
thing better than ask you to read them for suggestions 
about the wedding. See “A. B.C.” and “ Urgea,” 
Bazan No, 4, “ Mra, G. M. G.” and “ D. B.,” Bazan No. 
8, and “ A New-Yorker,” Bazan No.2 If you want 
the church particularly pretty, arrange it like the 
church at a recent New York wedding, where an arch 
of flowers was pat half-way up the aisle, the end of 
the church above the arch being reserved for relatives 
and intimate friends, and below the arch for casual 
acquaintances. At the head of each pew above the 
arch there was a large bunch of flowers, and the altar 
was made lovely with palms and flowering plants 
Nothing would be prettier for the children’s costumes 
than those represented in Van Dyck’s painting of 
Charles the First's children. The order for the bridal 
party to enter the church would be, first the ushers, 
two by two—and I certainly advise having either six 
or four ushers; five is an awkward number. Behind 
the ushers the bridemaids should walk, two by two, 
the maid of honor with one bridemaid, and then the 
two children together walking just before the bride. 
The order of leaving the church is exactly the reverse 


| of entering, the only change being that the bride leaves 


on the arm of her husband instead of with her brother, 
who escorts her up the aisle. 


Aw Op Sunsontiner — Any regret or acceptance 
should be worded exactly like the invitation it an- 
swers, An acceptance to an invitation to an at home, 
when an answer is requested, should read, 


Mrs. Charles Blank 
accepts with pleasure 
Mrs. Augustus White's 
kind invitation to the At Home on Tharsday, ete. 


Besides sending the answer, a caller at the at home 
shonld leave a visiting-card. An invitation delivered 
by a messenger should, if possible, be answered in a 
note sent by hand instead of by mail; bat it is not ob- 
ligatory, and an anewer by mail is permissible, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 














No. 2.—In preparing for a silhouette party, papers 
form size and shape are requisite, Be sure to | 

ave a eral supply, fally one-third more than the 

imber of your ests, for accidents are so frequent. 


ette paper may be perchased, or plain white or 
If the latter 
ayon and soft black lead- 
eadiness After drawing the 
y with a pair of sharp scissors 
found very useful—and paste 
e ot black or gray card-board, | 
darken the background 
ayon, and leave the silhouette 


i paper may be used in ite place. 


»ved. charcoal or cr 
s should be it 


efu 
be 


it tca 


acissors W 


rawing the outline 


on white card-board 
mounting use a thin paste. 
the paste—a very little 
better effect. Being mounted, 


mount 
paper, For 


Do not be ‘ with 


oth, and set 


he surface wit s soft white linen « 
but a moment or so, and 


or inspection 


ake 
yf 
the room set aside for the 
larkened. 


acks againel the wa 


n the « tte ie rend 


: ty 
, y 
pa 


or may not be Arrange the pa- 


wit ) b , seat the person 
ely to it, and have one brilliant lamp placed to 
row the shadow The exactness of this placing will 
ed beforehand. A 


be necessary at the time, owlng 


uve to be determit by practice 


rhit ment may 
ghta of individuals 


wfusion at the time of taking the pi 


ex, arrange 4 & « of numbers. Have each guest 
correspond with a number 
et wil 
The 
ated cards, or painted in 
sons are chosen, they should 
‘ e color—the color 


is ready 
numbers banded to the 
gilt 


call as he 


wed for the refreshment- 


ese cards or ribbons should not 
slone the number, but be a souvenir of the occa 
they may have the date add- 
or the words wette Party, 
y., ** Queen Rose of the rose-bud garden 
f ~ Not so biack as he’s painted.” 


Sith or some appropriate 


M.B As yo house 


er use 1 


is to be furnished more par- 
. can well afford to do 
witl g in the shape of a woollen hang- 
| zea, Hot cretonnes, would do beautifully in 
and fall of 
Old soft damasks 


you des« 


a house 


silk 


ide, 
rming possibilities 
I fear 

Eastern window in the hall 
tes and wraps may be tempo- 


womutlil mit too costly 


which nothing is ever perma- 
the silver ealver which the 
he door fur 
pad fo of the stranger 
a written message. A palm ina 
siways to stand there 


ome it lx 


the tors’ cards, or the 


vis 
the use 
“8 or earthen pot onght 
palms and rubber-plants or ferns you can 
e hall of a country house without overdoing 
better. A hall which is not a mere pas- 
slways to be able to create in the mind 





of refreshment and of repose. 
colors ought not to be too obtrusive, 
Have 
s yellow with an 
, and let it ron far enough up the 
row the div Have a long sofa 
ker, if you can do no better. Cushion 
chairs to match or to harmonize with 


' he figure of a wall-paper over-accentuated, 
a soft and tender green or 
nous figure 
sires tos iding-line. 
your hall of w 
meidering the position of the hall win- 
urtain them except with a delicate 
have window -shades to draw at 
mbroidered curtain between the two halls 
Put all your coate and hats in 


wwe I would not <« 


white muslin, buat 
' t An« 
would be benaatiful 
mck ha 


No 2 A 


wood-work 


lark green for your library, with white 
the shelves to be painted white as well 
floral 
frieze 
least large | 
arranged in files; 
h green shade for reading, others 
tl ghter shades Ev 
© quiet and comfort 
No. 3. Aas ye 
parlor, keep 
the wa we 


frieze Introducing some 
the 
sofa at 


magazines 


design, and 
Comfortable 
one 


' p, irtaine to match 


chairs, and on 


emailer for 


ot my 


erything in the room to con- 

y wicker furniture for your 

ght Put a flowered paper on 

h white ground, and to add a certain char- 

er have a dado, about three and a half feet high, of 

k texture, repeating one of the darkest colors in 
Thus 


ma have oF 
te effects ji 


it might be red or green, or even a 
yellow-brow lor, while a jute, silk, or cartridge- 
Keep 


‘ wer key than the 


n material the coverings of the furniture 


walls. Have brass candle- | 


ke, sconces, and brass mirrors—everything to give 
ave flowers or plants, 
if they do not match 
paper in design, as chintzes are now made to do. 

No. 4 Make the dining room yellow and white with 


meson cartains, or crimson and white with crimson 


ghtness, yet tone Always h 


Keep the heavy curtains plain, 


sine. Paint the china-closet white, the design is 


Use all your blue china for decoration on the 
the 


must be exquisite 


shelves and against walls. Your Chippendale 


Put your portraits and 
ibrary | 


irniture 
gravings in the 


A Seexer ror Inrormation 


There 
"and 
come into general use, especially 
those who bave handsome polished mahogany 
adies, and who wish to preserve them. Many persons 
inch their Sunday-night teas, and their teas 

summer on a bare polished table; and since the 
fashion has arisen of having e#mal! dvilies under each 
the possibility of having asbestos mats as well 
hae been gladly welcomed. The asbestos mat is cov- 
red with Canton flannel, and on this the doily is 
sid. Indeed, of the popular gifts of the year 
from young girls to young housekeepers is a set of 
these dollies with asbestoe mata, 


Yea, indeed! 
re “such things as asbestos mats for the table, 
y have, morevver 
mong 
tal 


have 


The mats themselves are quite cheap. They cost, I 


believe, in the neighborhood of only twenty-five cents 
aplece You can get them at the large hardware- 
stores, where a epecialty is made of all the finer house- 


hold appointments, and not merely tins and kitchen- | 
tile ia 
Automobile 


sntheor, ** to, 


* pronounced an-to-mo-bile; “ au,” as 

as in “toe,” and the mobile, as the 
city in Alabama is pronounced, a slight accent falling 
on the next to the last eyilable 


in 


A Cuvee Worker —See articles on “ Women and the 


Township," in Bazan Vol. XXXI., Nos, 95, 96, 27, and 
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SINGER National Costume Series 
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GREAT BRITAIN (Wales) 


The Welsh—or, as they call themselves, Cymry—are de- 
scended from the ancient Celts, and adhere 
with tenacity to the customs of their fore- 
fathers. They are a hardy race, brave and 
generous, but impulsive and irascible. In- 
habitants of the rural districts yet speak 
the Celtic tongue, and are superstitious 
and fanatical. The chief characteristic 
of their simple costume is the tall, 
black hat, with wide, round brim. 
These hats are considered valuable heir- 
looms, and are handed down through 
several generations. 

SINGER MACHINES are used in Wales 
almost universally. 40 Singer offices are con 
veniently located throughout the country, so that 
Singer operators can easily obtain 
and their machines 
attention from Singer employees. 
Sold on Instalments. You can try one FREE 
Old Machines taken in Exchange 






necessary 
careful 


accessories, receive 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in Every City in the World 














The Third Battle of 
MANILA 


You read the newspapers every day for the cable news telling of 
events in the Philippines and our other new possessions. You 
should supplement this with a copy of HARPER’S WEEKLY each 
week. This paper is publishing several pages in each issue of illus- 
trations and text sent by its special correspondents. This week 
four pages of illustrations on Manila appear. 


10 cents a copy—on all news stands 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 














NEW BOOKS 


Just Published 








The LETTERS of ROBERT 
BROWNING & ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BARRETT. 1845-1846 


comprises every letter that passed between the two poets from their first 
acquaintance until their marriage, with the exception of one, which was 
destroyed by common consent 





2 vols. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $5 oo. 
A NOVEL BY 


RAGGED LADY W. D. HOWELLS 


A new novel by Mr. Howells is always a welcome event in the world of 
letters, and “ Ragged Lady” fully sustains his brilliant reputation. 








Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 
SHORT STORIES BY 


SHORT RATIONS Dirisrom Fish 


A collection of clever and charming sketcnes of American army life at 
West Point and in garrison in a Minnesota fort. 








Covuwrry Hover —I hope you have consulted some 
good architect who has a feeling for proportion, for if 
so enviable an opportunity is yours as that of building 
up from the very ground, as it were, a library of twen- 
ty by thirty feet, you ought to ran no risk of spoiling 
it by bad angles or lines—a foot too much or a foot 
too little on this side or that. 

My imagination would fairly ron riot In such a 
place. And yoa can have all those windows and all 
that space to revel in! I wish you could use carved 
black oak, but I know the cost is heavy, and I fear quite 
beyond the possibility of all but the fortunate few. 
However, you must keep your tones subdued. Your 
color can come from your book-covers, your flowers— 
for of course you must have flowers—and from the 
glimpses you get out of your many windows into the 
country beyond, Get just as dark a wood, then, as you 
can. I should not advise this were the room smaller, 
were it in a dark city street, or were it a room shut in 
with the rest of the house. Rafters of the dark wood 
would of necessity be best, and I should have them by 
all means, if I could afford it. In so large a room the 
bookcases should be tall; the highest shelf, though, 
must not be out of reach of the ordinary person—in- 
deed, it ought to come a little below it. On the tops 
of these shelves you must put an occasional jar or a 
piece of plaster, but always aim at simplicity and re- 
pose, On the wall above use stamped Spanish leather, 
if you can afford so expensive a luxury. Panels of 
wood like the ceiling would be fine. But if both the 
wood and the leather are ont of the question, then get 
a very quiet and subdued paper, yet one rich in tone— 
4 paper the color of which would never impress itself 
distinctly on the mind. Such a paper is a necessity in 
a room like yours, as it would not be in lesser places. 
Use tact; take a long time in choosing this. Use in- 
finite tact also in the arrangement of your lamps, and 
then, again, in that of your chairs, your tables, and 
your sofas, Were I you I wonld adopt no settled plan 
for these until, or rather unless, I knew the habits of 
my household, and what special requirements I had to 
consider. 

In a library there ought always to be comfortable 
and secluded corners where one could literally bury 
one’s self with a book. The space about the fireside 
ought to be kept for the many or the few who choose 
to gather there. A hearth a little lower than the floor, 
with a step or two to reach it, makes a delightfal 
lounging-place for a family, especially when rugs are 
laid over the steps and cushions are placed there 

The writing-table onght to be kept inviolate, as it 
were, and where no movement could distarb those 
sitting there. There onght to be deep window-seats, 
and if possible a conservatory opening from one win- 
dow, where palms and flowers may always grow. 

Your heavy curtains must be subdued in tone, yet 
not colorless, and of brocade or damask. Haye no 
muslin draperies. The windows of such a library 
ought to be free and open, the heavy draperies kept 
for drawing at night, not only for the sake of warmth, 
but so as not to mar the effect of your room by leav- 
ing empty window spaces filled only with drawn 
shades. . 


Ecizanetn L. M.—I am going to give you a quota- 
tion from a recent work on the decoration of houses 
exactly covering the points which have bothered you 
in architecture. In regard, however, to your becom- 
ing an expert in judgments of certain periods and of 
certain proprieties of form, let me first say that no- 
thing but study and an ever-widening experience will 
help you. ‘ 

You say that you can tell a discord in music, and 


| you wonder why you cannot detect one in architect- 
y vy) 


ure. You forget that you understand music better, 
possibly, than the art of the architect. As the “ mark 
in nature is capacity for pain,” so the mark of rank 
in all the arts is capacity for suffering in those arta. 
Therefore, when you know more about architectare, 
you too may feel the pain experienced by that “ culti- 
vated observer to whom you refer. But remember, 
please, that the mark of the very highest rank of all 
does not lie in capacity for pain, bnt in an ability to 
see with it the remedy; to see where the true and 
only real expression should have lain, and to be able 
to expound this truth in place of the error. Great 
opera-singers do this. They do not merely shiver and 
exclaim that their teeth are on edge, as leseer artists 
would do. They tell you how the perfect note can 
be uttered in the perfect way 

Here, however, is a quotation. It is worth your 
while to study it: “It must not be forgotten, in dis- 
cnssing the question of reproducing certain styles, that 
the essence of style lies not in the use of ornament, but 
in its handling of proportion. Structure conditions 
ornament, not ornament structure. That is, a room 
with unsnitably proporticned openings, wall apaces, 
and cornice might receive a surface application of 
Louis XV. or Louis XVI. ornament and not represent 
either of those styles of decoration; whereas a room 
constructed according to the laws of proportion ac- 
cepted in one or the other of those periods, in spite of 
a surface application of decorative detail widely dif- 
ferent in character—say, Romanesque or Gothic 
would yet maintain its distinctive style, because the 
detail, in conforming with the laws of proportion gov- 
erning the structure of the room, must necessarily con- 
form with ita style. In other words, decoration is al- 
ways subservient to proportion ; and a room, whatever 
its decoration may be, must represent the style to 
which its proportions belong. The less cannot include 
the greater. Unfortunately it is usually by ornamental 
details, rather than by proportion, that people distin- 
guish one style from another. To many persons gar 
lands, bow-knots, quivers, and a great dea! of gilding 
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rep! t the Louis XVL. style; if they object to these, 
they condemn the style. To an architect, familiar 
with the subject, the same style means something ab- 
solutely different. He knows that a Louis XVI. room 
may exist without these or similar characteristics ; 
and he often deprecates their use as representing the 
cheaper and more trivial effects of the period, and 
those that most helped to vulgarize it. In fact, in nine 
cases out of ten his use of them is a concession to the 
client who, having asked for a Louis XVI. room, 
would not know he bad got it with these details Jeft 
out.” 


Mavve.—For falling hair use a tonic of whiskey and 
quinine. Each night before retiring moisten the scalp 
with this tonic, and with the tips of the fingers thor- 
oughly massage the entire scalp until it is in a glow 
Persist faithtully in this treatment, and the trouble of 
which you complain will be lessened, if not entirely 








checked. 














THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 
is due not only to the originality and 
simplicity of the combination, but also 
to the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured by scientific processes 
known to the Ca.irornia Fie Syrup 
Co, only, and we wish to impress upon 
all the importance of purchasing the 
true and original remedy. As the gen- 
uine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the Ca.tirornia Fig Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manu- 
factured by other parties. The high 
standing of the Catrrornta Fie Syrup 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 
satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, 
makes the name of the Company a guar- 
antee of the excellence of its remedy, It 
is far in advance of all other laxatives, 
as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels 
without irritating or weakening them, 
and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In 
order to get its beneficial effects, please 
remember the name of the Company— 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
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have followed the writer's critical com- 

ments published in the Bazar may 
recall the fact—and by so doing find food 
for reflection—that no less than five of the 
artists whose impersonations in, the dramas 
of the Ring now claim the admiration of the 
New York public, were referred to in 1896 
as being identified with the success of the 
Baireuth Festival of that year, and again 
(one exception must be noted) when the cy- 
clus of 1897 was reviewed, 

Madame Schumann-Heink and Herr van 
Rooy, of whose magnificent voices and stir- 
ring delivery of the text we are hearing so 
much in the way of favorable criticism, 
must certainly be looked upon as repre- 
sentatives of the Baireuth school. 

Madame Brema’s Fricka, and other em- 
bodiments that place this admirable artist at 
her best, were formed at Baireuth. Herr 
van Dyck’s world-wide reputation resulted 
from his having figured with success in the 
title-r6le of the one drama that can only be 
witnessed in the remote Bavarian town 
which, during the festivals, shelters pilgrims 
from all parts of the globe. 

Madame Lehmann, it is true, created the 
Briinnhilde that stands for our ideal long 
before she portrayed the heroine of the 
Trilogy at the Baireuth theatre, where, 
twenty years earlier, when the cyclus was 
originally produced, her début had been made 
in the role of a Rhine maiden. 

When one pauses to reflect that Madame 
Nordica’s deyelopment can easily be traced 
to the influence exerted while studying Hisa 
at Baireuth, and that the de Reszkes found it 
worth their while to attend the last festival, 
and later moulded their impersonations of 
Siegfried and Hagen on the same lines as 
those adopted by Herr Burgstaller and Herr 
Greugg—the successful Baireuth interpret- 
ers of these rdles—the folly of an attempt 
to undervalue all that Baireuth still repre- 
sents may in some measure be understood. 


Ts CYCLIC PERFORMANCES NOW 


Pi dave ton A FEW OF THOSE WHO 


in course of progress at the Metropol- 

itan Opera House possess many ad 
mirable features, but vbhe purpose of linking 
them together has been ruthlessly broken 
into by allowing the attention of opera- 
goers to be claimed by other works on in 
tervening nights. Had the cyclus been re 
served until the end of the season, this 
serious difficulty might easily have been 
avoided. The performance of ‘‘ Die Gitter 
dimmerung,” with which the first series of 
representations was brought to an end, dis- 
closed effective scenery, the setting for the 
second act being especially noteworthy. 
The careless mismanagement of lights pro- 
duced an almost ludicrous effect in the open- 
ing scene with the Nornes. Indeed, much 
might be said on the score of unsatisfactory 
treatment of light and poor stage manage- 
ment—for, alas! these matters receive but 
little attention on this side of the water. 
Madame Nordica was in splendid voice, and 
sang and acted the réle of Briinnhilde in her 
best vein. M. de Reszke was an imposing 
figure as Siegfried, but being considerably 
out of voice, was obliged to save himself, 
and proved unable to do full justice to the 
music allotted to him. 

Madame Schumann -Heink’s Waltraute 
was a revelation to those who had not heard 
her in the part. Herr Mithlmann at least 
showed power of voice and earnestness of 
purpose in dealing with the ungrateful rdle 
of Gunther. Mr. Bispham’s Alverich can 
only be spoken of in terms of praise, and 
Madame Saville’s Gutrune be referred to 
with disappointment. 

A special word of commendation is due 
M. Edouard de Reszke, who proved a sinister 
Hagen as far as appearance was concerned, 
and whose voice rang out finely in the calls, 
and with equal sonority in the dramatic 
moments of the different concerted pieces. 

Herr Schalk did his best to give a careful 
reading of the score, but insufficient rehears- 
ing, and an orchestra that seems inferior to 
that of last year, handicapped him some- 
what too heavily, and the constant slips in 
the brass and among the wood wind instru 
ments marred the enjoyment of many beau- 
tiful descriptive passages. 

Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,” given on the evening 
of January 20, severed the representations of 
‘* Siegfried” and “‘ Die Gdtterdimmerung,” 
and enlisted the services of Madame Eames, 
Madame Mantelli, M. de Reszke, M. Edouard 
de Reszke, and M. Maurel. Madame Eames 
was a picturesque figure as Marguerite, her 
costumes being designed after old pictures 
of the times, and most effectually setting 
aside all traditions that have governed other 
interpreters of the part. She was in excep- 
tionally fine voice, and aroused considerable 
enthusiasm. M. Maurel enacted the rdle of 
Valentine with such power that he was re- 
called again and again after the death scene. 
M first song recital, which occurred on 

the afternoon of January 25, attracted 
a large number of teachers and students of vo- 
cal music. As the daughter of a famous sing- 
ing-teacher, and as an authoritative exponent 
of the method identified with her name, Ma- 
dame Marchesi naturally commands respect- 


ADAME BLANCHE MARCHESI'S 








ful attention, but it cannot be truthfully 
affirmed that her gifts are such as would in 
themselves appeal to an American audience. 
The programme for the recital included an 
air by Gluck, entitled “ Divinitées du Styx,” 
Mozart's ‘‘ Wiegenlied, a recitative and an air 
from Purcell’s “ Dido and AZneas,” Scarlatti’s 
**O Cessati di Piagarmi,” Lampra’s ‘ Chan- 
son du Papillon,” Brahms’s ‘ Von:ewiger 
Liebe,” two songs by Schumann —*“ Der 
Nussbaum” and ‘ Auftrige”—a group of 
songs by Saint-Satns, Gounod, and other 
French composers, and Schubert's ‘ Erl- 
koénig.” ‘‘A Schlummerlied,” by Taubert, 
Vidal’s ‘‘ Printemps Nouveau,” and Koss’s 
** Winterlied ” were added by way of encores. 
H cital, at Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of January 26, was attended by a large 
audience. The pianist was in his best mood, 
and created much enthusiasm by his brilliant 
performance of Brahms’s variations on a 
theme by Paganini, op. 35. Otber numbers 
which were heartily applauded were Liszt's 
transcription of Bach’s A minor organ pre- 
lude and fugue, the Largo from Chopin's B 
minor sonata, and a set of variations called 
Hexameron, written by Liszt, Thalberg, 

Pixis, Herz, Czerny, and Chopin. 
which took place 


SEPARATE PERFORMANCE 
A ‘*Das Rheingold,” 

on the same evening at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, enabled many persons, 
who had in vain attempted to secure seats 
for the introductory representation of the 
drama, to witness it under more than ordi- 
narily favorable circumstances. M. Van 
Dyck’s wonderful impersonation of Loge, 
Frau Schumann - Heink’s superb vocal 
achievements as Hrda, Mr. Bispham’s force- 
ful embodiment of the crafty Alberich, were 
again features of the production, and both 
Herr van Rooy and Herr Dippel—who, as 
on the previous occasion, filled the réles of 
Wotan and Froh—once more aroused univer- | 
sal admiration by the fine quality and fresh- | 
ness of their voices. The particular element 
of interest that was introduced was, however, 
due to the appearance of Madame Lehmann 
in an entirely new part. A sudden indispo- 
sition prevented Madame Brema from assum- 
ing the rdle of Fricka, and Mr. Grau was on 
the point of announcing a change of bill 
when the versatile Madame Lehmann came | 
forward as substitute, and actually studied 
the part during the few hours that remained. 
It goes without saying that Madame Leh- | 
mann’s impersonation of Wotan’s irate spouse | 
was one of extreme power and dignity. The | 
Sunday evening concert brought forward | 
Madame Suzanne Adams to fill the place of | 
Madame Saville, M. Plangon, Miss Leonora | 
Van Stosch (violinist), M. Van Dyck, and 
Madame Schumann - Heink, all of whom 
rendered solo numbers, as announced on the | 
programme, and encores, Madame Scbhu- 
mann-Heink, indeed, creating a furor by her: ! 
stirring delivery of the Brindisi from ‘* Lu 
crezia "—given on recall after the air from 
the ** Prophet,” which she sang with admir- i 
able dramatic effect. 


HAT most reliable of all artists, Madame | 
ti Sembrich, was forced to disappoint the | 

public on Monday evening, January 30, | 
and “ Lucia” being withdrawn, ‘‘ Faust”— | 
with M. Saléza in the title réle, and Madame | 
Suzanne Adams, Madame Mantelli, Signor 
Campanari, and M. Edouard de Reszke to 
furnish adequate support—was produced in 
its stead. Madame Adams was a youthful | 
and pretty Marguerite, but although she sang | 
well, her voice proved far too light for the | 
dramatic prison scene, and her acting in no | 
respect places her above the level of ama- 
teurs. M. Saléza was out of voice, and for 
the first time this season sang with evident 
effort. M. Edouard de Reszke and Signor 
Campanari repeated their characteristic em- 
bodiments of Mephistopheles and Valentin, 
and won the chief honors of the evening; 


ERR ROSENTHAL’S FIFTH RE- 


OF 





HE FIRST OF M. VICTOR MAU- 
rel’s conferences, illustrated by songs 
and piano se slections, in which he had 
the aid of Professor Reinhold L. Herman, 
was listened to by a fashionable audience 
that filled all available space in Mendelssohn 
Hall. Most unfortunately the efforts of both 
artists were rudely broken into by the con- 
versation of different groups of unmusical | 





people, who were apparently proof against | - 


all demonstrations on the part of their 
neighbors, and who paid small attention to 
the evident signs of annoyance visible in 
the performers. Finding it impossible to 
continue in his rendering of a Tarentelle by 
Heller, Professor Herman arose, and say- 
ing with great dignity, ‘‘I cannot play to 
conversation,” retired from the st Of 
course his action was warmly applauded, 
but the contretemps and the just indignation 
aroused in his behalf seriously disturbed the 
mood of the audience. M. Maurel’s remarks 
were made with his usual grace of manner | 
and tact, and his vocal selections were most | 
artistically delivered. It is safe to say that 
M. Maurel’s second recital, which is to take 
place on the afternoon of February 10, will 
be free from the disturbance that drew forth 
a well-merited and timely rebuke. 
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Baby ? 


Does he seem happy and con- 
tented and does he gain a little 
in weight each month? If not, 
write to us for a sample of Mellin’s 
Food, mix it with some good fresh 
milk and see how much the baby will 
like it. Babies grow strong on 


Mellin’s Food 


At the time my baby was 5 weeks 
old he was almost starved to death, 
and had actually fallen off and 
weighed less than when born and 
was crying almost all the time. 
His picture taken at 5 months 
shows the wonderful results of 
Mellin’s Food, he then weighed 21 
pounds and took the prize at the 
baby show. He has never been 
sick a day in his life, has cut all 
his front teeth and two jaw teeth 
and has never showed signs 
of pain or trouble with them. 
Frank F. Finks, Waco, Tex. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Compan 
Boston, Mass. 
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agle WD, Rewece @ Brand 


These are not patterns made fifty years ago by 
every one, but are all fresh and up-to-date; and 
for beauty and grace of outline cannot be excetled 
—in fact, they are the standard of excellence. 

The * wearing” qualities of these goods have 
been tested for nearly sixty years, and are un 
equalled. Stick to the “ Eagle Brand,’ and you 
will never need to have your goods repla ated. 


THIS STAMP aed 


ih w*ROGERS.X * 


APPEARS ON SPOONS AND FORKS. te 
we will see that you are supplied without delay 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 


Wallingford, Conn. New York Chieage Montreal 
PPL 


The 


Glorious West of our own 
Beloved Country, 


'BALMY CALIFORNIA 


The Grandest Winter Resort in the World. 


Why Risk a Winter Ocean Voyage when 
you can reach the Italy of America via the 
Finest Train that was Ever Constructed, 


THE SUMPTUOUS 


‘SUNSET LIMITED.” 


Special through trains consisting of sleeping and 
dining cars leave New York every Saturday and 
Tuesday, connecting directly with the “Sunset Lim 
ited” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, 
maps, and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleep- 
ing - car tickets, and ba gage chec oS apply to 
Southern Pacific Co., 349 Mooadw: ay, .¥.C ro ew ae 





Women au Mothers: 
BEST APPRECIATE CUTICURA SOAP. 


Its remarkable emollient, cleansing, and pu- 
rifying properties warrant its use in the form 
of washes or solutions forannoying irritations, 
inflammations, and chafings, for ulcerative 
weaknesses, or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, and for many sanative uses. Gentle ap- 
plications of CuTICURA (ointment), greatest 
of emollient skin cures, in addition, will, 
in many instances, prove of marked benefit. 


3 FAVORITE FLOWERS 


Peas—over 4 varieties. 
Peckensea Reyael Show Pansies—1 colors! 
Nastu known good sort 
Above 3 packets mailed for 6 cents and names of] 
twof grow flowers; also Floral 
which oe flowers fr: 
test 
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Ld ge CATALOGUE, a descriptive list of over 3000 vol- 
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in stamps. 
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8. A. G.—You would better lengthen the skirt at the 

foot with flounces or by one dee p flonnce You can use We'can show yes effects NEVER before thought 
white «ilk, and trim it with little narrow ruffles of rib- of, and at moderate prices, too, 

»on the color of one of the shadiugs tn the material 

f which you enclose sample. If the skirt is wide | Why have your house decorated and painted by 4 
‘ igh, you would better take enough out of the 


ith to make the flounce. Aronnd the neck put a 
r og of white, and, if you like, you can trim the 


edge of the white roffle with narrow ribbons to match 
jor those around the bottem of the flounce. 
A. B. I shou ulvise having your tailor gown 
o ght-weight cheviot You would better make 
with a short jacket, cut in scallops, and with 
revers faced with white or a lighter shade of gray 
Do not put any color like pink or bine on the revers. 
I should line, if I could afford it, with silk; if not, I 
should certainly use near silk, which ie very good. 


Make thie ekirt with the silk lining sewed into the 
seams of the cheviot instead of having a drop skirt, as 
it ie hardly heavy enongh to hang alone. There has 


been a great deal said about silk petticoats not 
being worn as much as formerly. The stiff qualities 
silk are no longer fashionable for this purpose, 


principally becanse they do not wear well. The softer 
qualities of taffeta are mach used, as are also brocades 
and sat There should be no rostle about any of 
hese skirts if they are made of a good quality of silk ; 
t is only the poor silks that rustle. You will need 
summer gowns at Palm Beach at the time of year you 
to go there. I shold advise, besides these two 
~tames of which you speak, a silk gowa—foulard o; 
taffeta—-with two waiste, one for evening wear. A 

ry useful gown would be a white serge, flannel, o” 
with coat and ekirt, and to be worn with 
Yona will 
, and also a little flower toque. It is 
ther early to get any of the very newest styles, but 
the best houses that will be 
careful to get something becoming 
take a light coat and a wrap with you, and 
« a8 well t put in your trank also a heavy coat ; for 
weather occur even there, and a South. 
n climate is very cold when it does change 


TL) 


expect 


h, made 
a white chiffon or moueseline de soie waist. 
need a straw hat 


you can find some at 
mart; but be 
You mae 


hanges in the 


c.LM 
of white mouseeline de sule or even of white lawn of 
y fine qnality ifyou trim it with lace. It would 
to make it up over white silk if possible. If 
ifford the silk, buy one of the pretty 
eateens that has considerable lustre, or even one of 
the For lining | am recommending this 
near silk very largely, for it is a thin material that has 
the effect of silk. It is not heavy enough for waist 
linings, although it is sometimes used for that purpose, 
You would better 
make the skirt quite tight-fitting around the hips, but 
long and flaring around the fuot. If you are at all 


You can have a very pretty wedding gown 
a ve 


be beast 


you inHot 


near eliks. 


but for skirt linings it is very guod 


stout, put lines of insertion down the front about an 
inch apart; if you are very slender, you can put these 
lines around the skirt instead of up and down, having 


a bias flounce, and on the floance some rows of inser- 
You need not use real lace—imitation Valen- 
ciennes is comparatively Inexpensive, and is very goud. 
unsiderable work on a gown of this descrip- 
it will repay you when it is Guished, for it is 

attractive. The body of the waist 
should be tight-fitting in the back, blonsing a little in 
front, having a mass of the insertion. It should be cut 
in V shape in the neck, the fronts crossed in surplice 
ut where it is open a little at the neck must be 
filled in with a yoke or chemisette of lace or mousee- 
line de There should be a high collar of lace 
with some flaring pieces at the back; a sash of accor- 
dion-pleated moasseline de seie with lace across the 
tight-fitting sleeves reaching just a little below 
the elbow and fluished with ruffles. There are some 
very attractive organdies and dotted Swiss in pink 
that would be pretty. This I should advise making 
in a princesse or polonaise style, if you have an idea of 
dress-making, or if you are going to have it made by a 
The under-skirt will require to be 
well fitted and well hang, and must flare considerably 
about the feet. The polonaise must be long enough in 
the back almost to cover the long skirt; In front it is 
cut away to show the ander-skirt, and is finished with 
a raft This ruffle comes from 
the shoulder, tapers in at the waist, and then flares out 
where the polonaise opens. There should be a front 
to the waist of white tucked cambric and lace, or of 
white with lace ruffles on it; a flaring ruffle at the 
back of the neck; the sleeves narrow and long, fluished 


tio 


There is « 
tion, but 


very dainty and 


atyle 


sole, 


ends; 


good dressmaker. 


of the same material 


GOBLIN PRINTED BURLAPS, 


with raffles around the wrist. You can, if you wieh, | 


trim this gown with narrow lace—a fine Mechilin 
would be pretty—or you can trim it with little raffles 
of ribbon of a lighter shade of pink than the organdie 
Make the dimity or lawn gown that you wish to wear 
with a lew-necked waist very simply, if you wish to 
have it lanndered. The low-necked waist you would 
better make In what is known as baby fashion, gather- 
ed full around the shoulders, the fulness drawn in at 
the and finished around the shoulders with a 
roffie or bertha, either of lace or embroidery. There 
ie nothing particalarly new in this style, but it isa 
very favorite one for wash gowns. The newest low- 
necked waists are cut with the points going up in 
front, two points at the side, very much like the illus- 
tration in Bazan No. 1—indeed, the gown there repre- 
sented on the figure of the girl who is sitting at the 
piano is an extremely good one for you to follow in 
any wash material you intend to have made, You 
veed not have it so elaborate, for it is very easy to 
leave off some of the trimming there represented, In 
the sente Ilostration, the gown on the figure standing 
ie the very best model I can recommend to you for 
your other gown for which you wish two walste—that 
ia, for a lithe effective evening waist. 
«s model for the high-necked waists one or two of 
those Minetrated io the Paris Letter of Bazva No. 2. 
You can fill them in at the neck with a yoke. For 
morning wear, the percale and cambric gowns should 
be made as simply as poswible, that they may be laun- 
dered every week, if desired. The bell skirt is a good 
design for a gown of this description; you can trim it 
either with a raffle or have it plain. Some of the new- 
est are trimmed with rows of braid pat on in zigzag; 
thie i« very effective. There is a very simple style of 
morning gown now being turned out by some of the 
tailors, made with the gored skirt and the narrow ruf- 
fle. The waist is ent quite on the plan of the shirt- 
walet, with some fulness in front, a broad pleat down 
the centre fastened with fancy buttons. This is worn 
“with a stock-collar of ribbon and a belt of the same 
color, Over the stock of ribbon is worn @ narrow 
turp-over collar of embroidery, cambric, or linen. 


watet 


I should take | 


inferior workmen, when you can have it done 
by skilled workmen—by Artists—for the same 
price? 






If you intend decorating, if only one room, call or send to see 
what we are doing, and for whom. 
TAPESTRY PAINTINGS. 2000 tapestry paintings 
e 


38 artists employed, including gold medallists of th 
25 cents for compendium of 140 studies. 


to choose from, 
aris Salon. Send 


WALL PAPERS. New styles just in—from 10 cents per roll up. An 
amazing and bewitching lot of beautiful patterns. Parlor, Music-room, 
Library, Dining ~- room, and Hall specialties. Antique Metallic, 
French, Pressed silk, and Lida effects in s al colors to match 
all kinds of wood- work, carpets, and draperies. 
Fine French, P ,and Parlor Pa; 


DECORATIONS, Color schemes—designs and estimates submitted free. 
Artists sent to all parts of the world to do every sort of decorating and 
painting. We are educating the country in color harmony. Kelief, 
—y glass, wall paper, carpets, furniture, draperies, etc. Pupils 
taught. 


DECOKATIVE ADVICE. Upon receipt of $1 Mr. Douthitt will an- 
swer any questions on interior decoration—color harmony and harmony 
of form, harmony of wall coverings, carpets, curtains, tiles, furniture, 
gas fixtures, etc. 


MANUAL OF ART DECORATIONS. The art book of the century. 200 
royal quarto pages, filled with full-page colored illustrations of modern home 
interiors and tapestry studies. Price, ® 

If you want to be up in decoration, send $2 for this book ; 
worth $50. 


SCHOOL. Six 3-hour tapestry-painting lessons in studio, $5. Complete written 
instructions by mail, $1. Tapestry paintings rented ; full-size drawings, paints, 
brushes, etc., supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, are such aitanieass 

New catalogues of 125 studies, 25 cents. 
Send $1 for complete instructions in tapestry painting and 
compendium of 140 studies. 


TAPESTRY MATERIALS. We manufacture tapestry materials superior to 
foreign goods and half the price. Book of samples, 10 cents. 


offered pupils. 





Send $1.50 for 2 yards No. 6 50-inch goods, just for a trial = * 
order; worth §3. oy \ 
All kinds of draperies to match all sorts of Wall Papers, from Y 
10 cents per yard up. 
This is our Great Specialty. . 


Lt BL Over 100 new styles for wal! coverings, ; 
at 25 cents per yard, 36 inches wide, thus costing the same as wall paper at f 
$1 per roll. 240 kinds of Japanese lida leather papers, at $2 per roll. Write 
for samples. 
GOBLIN ART DRAPERY. Grecian, Russian, Venetian, Brazilian, Roman 


ococo, Dresden, Festoon, College Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calc utta, 
Bombay, Delft, Soudan. . 


In order that we may introduce this line of New Art Goods, we will send one yard 
each of 50 different kinds of our most choice Patterns for $7.50. Write for samples. 


JOHN F. DOUTHITT. 


286 Fifth Ave., near 30th St., New York, 


American Tapestry 
Decorative Co. 


. 
> | 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 


} 


Rah hale heheh ete tte 


Raha hat chat ata eer er ere 


3 COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents, WAIST {..%%-j,25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. } 
j NO SEPARATE SLEEVE PATTERNS SOLD. : 
: All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. > 
Special Garments are furnished at special prices, as ; 

mentioned in description accompanying picture. ; 

: 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 


; 

. 

t This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 
: ! 


¢ PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


© Dear Sirs,— 


1599 


; 
: Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of @ 
: ‘ 

















. WAIST, No........ SKIRT, No........ COSTUME, No : 
for which I enclose ............ cents 
] 

: i udubdlesvhtiontnh -esbubede ovesed thanibdan«ctusube ‘ 
: . 
5 REDE. os ccccesadénccradenesdcoaatlabbatsaresscecéccée 

Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 146 and 147, on page 134; and No. 148, on page 135. 
Address Uanrex & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
TT em 
: HARPER’S PERIODICALS : 
: MAGAZINE, $400a year BAZAR, - $4 00a year : 
¢ WEEKLY, $400ayear LITERATURE, $4 00a year + 
: ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a year 
Seb bEE EEE EEE EEE bbb ob446454455444544e44444 
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THE NURSERY 


THE PECULIAR CHILD. 


EACHERS ACCUSTOMED TO THE 
= partiality of parents for their offspring 
are often inclined to smile when a mo- 
ther anxiously explains that her child is pecul- 
iar; that he cannot be dealt with as ordinary 
children can, and that he must receive care- 
ful individual attention. Yet the mother is 
entitled to consideration when she insists on 
that careful personal training which alone 
can insure her child's best development, al- 
though if she is judicious she will refrain 
from allowing her impression of the child’s 
— to be known to or shared by him 
‘or every reason it is unwise to so treat a 
child that he or she shall become self-con- 
scious or self-centred. The happiest little 
folk are those who move readily and with 
ease along the common ways, asking no spe- 
cial favor. But there are children who must 
be considered — sensitive, nervous, dreamy, 
or delicate little beings, who cannot be run 
into a common moni except to their great 
disadvantage. We should bestow upon child- 
hood the same degree of intelligent thought 
and care which we lavish upon plants and 
animals without stint when it is a question 
of producing in them the best results. 
fe never cease, if we are observers, to 
wonder at the variations from type which 
may be found in a single family group. 
Why does this lad differ from the other? 





| What is the determining quality which sets 


aside one little girl, making her separate and 
lonely and misunderstood, while her sisters 
are healthy and happy, and have no dreams 
to frighten them, or demons to scare them in 
the dark? To answer all the baffling ques- 


| tions which arise we should often have to go 


back along the family history for several gen- 
erations to discover the secret of the turbu- 
lent temper, the secretiveness, the irritability 
—perhaps the greed or selfishness of some 
one of our brood. A queer old grandfather 
sometimes peeps out through the blue eyes 
of a child of to-day, and from the fathers 
unto the children descends the evil as well as 
the good by a law of transmission as old as 
the race and as inflexible as time. 

But training, gentle and habitual, and the 
influence of a benign atmosphere, can do 
much to overcome hereditary tendencies 
And there is much to be grateful for when 
a child has a happy environment. Llealth, 
physical and mental, and justice in the home 
administration, will do much toward modify 
ing the most peculiar child. 

There is now appearing in Blackwood's 
Magazine a harrowing and repulsive, but 
still very interesting, narrative entitled ** The 
Autobiography ofa Child.” Exceptin Augus- 
tus Hare's singularly nafve and frank Story of 
My Life, | have seen no similar revelations 
of mistakes and crimes toward childhood re 
membered and repeated when the child had 
arrived at maturity. The saddest thing 
about it is that for those who speak there 
are thousands forever dumb; thousands of 
dwarfed and stunted beings whose soul 
growth has been minimized by the stupidity 
of blundering men and women who have 
taken no heed of the duties owed to all chil 
dren, and in a very special way to those who 
are in the least degree peculiar. 

Possibly in our denser days of care and 
toil we shall never altogether fathom the 
depths of a little child's nature. But wemay 
try todo our best. A child’s faults of manner 
may be accentuated and indelibly impressed 
by undue severity and harshness on the part 
of a mother whose desire for her own credit 
is greater than her patience with her child; 
a child’s diffidence may be increased rather 
than lessened by an unwise reproof given in 
the presence of strangers or the family. If 
the peculiar child requires peculiar training, 
by all means let mothers and teachers bestow 
it, sure of receiving their reward in time to 
come 

A word more on criticism and ridicule— 
weapons which should be very sparingly 
used in the training of children. The latter 
is, of all things, cruel, and may leave a 
wound which years will not heal. The for- 
mer should always be judicious and tender, 
and should be tempered by a recollection of 
juvenile inexperience, sad by the reflection 
that a child can reason only from limited 
knowledge and with the aid of very few pre- 
cedents. We are singularly ready to forget 
this, and to take for granted on a child's part 
many of the facts which have come to us 
slowly, and which we have labelled and ar- 
ranged in our mental cabinets for use in time 
of need. 

Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, in that 
charming varrative of his own childhood ep- 
titled My Father's Memoirs, contributes some- 
thing which may be helpful to parents and 
instructors when he speaks of the fact that 

| a child’s world is so smal! that it is bounded 
by its home, that its heaven does not rise 
| above the ceiling of its living-room. 

| The child is not responsible for peculiari- 
| ties. They may be modified, they need not 
| be eliminated, and they may contribute in 
| later life to the character's poise and strength. 

In the judgment of our blessed Lord, cbil- 
dren held so high a place that He said to His 
disciples for all time, ‘‘ Except ye become as 
a little child ye cannot inherit the kingdom 
of heaven.” If any would undervalue child. 
hood, let him recall these words. 
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Stern Bros” 


have just received ” 
and will exhibit this week 
Their first 


Spring Importations 
of High-class 


Paris Lingerie 
comprising the latest creations 
from the leading houses 

among which will be found 
many exclusive novelties in 


Matinees, 
Negligees, Petticoats, 
Night Robes, 


Chemises, 
Corset Covers, 
and Pantalons 


West 23d St. | 


Reclining Go-Carts 


Baby not compelled to sit | 
up as in other go- carts. 
The push of a rod raises 
foot-rest and lowers back, 
and baby has a cosey nest 
for napping. No screws to 
adjust, the rod fastening 
automatically at any angle. 
Go-Carts, every style, 
$2.50 to $20.00. 





a 


Baby Carriages 
Until you see our Catalogue of 
Photographic Styles you can form 
no idea of how artistic is a moder 
ate-priced baby carriage. $3.75 
to $50.00. 









Invalid Chairs 


for house or street, and es 

pecially combined for both 

adjustable, of course. 

Bleck Keeclining Chairs 

Over 50 changes of position 
ur dealer does sell our 
_e wre Aap direct Jrom 

the factory, State which Catalogue desired 

PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY, 
718 and 715 Spring Garden Mreet, Philadelphia. 


B. Altman & Co. 


NEW YORK, 


ARE NOW SHOWING THE 
LATEST STYLES IN 


LADIES’ WAISTS 


OF PIQUES, OXFORDS, 
MADRAS, DIMITIES AND 
PERCALES, IN DESIRABLE 
COLORINGS. 


on the Selvedge of 
Black Dress Goods 


GUARANTEES GOOD WEAR 








MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS » 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 

4 always find there the most splendid 
assortment of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


"ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 
vwevervevevererve,r 





v 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information. Mrs.Anna M.Cross,M_D., 3 W.20th St.,N.Y.City. 
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Jobn L Brown & Son, Boston. | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 





HE COLOR-LINE IN 
CLUBS. 


Wipe publicity has been given 
to the refusal of a porter at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, to allow Mrs. Barnet, a 
culored club woman, to ascend in the ele- 
vator of that hotel. The reason given was 
that it would be a violation of a rule of the 
house for a colored woman to go upstairs 
in the elevator, the rule having been made to 
prevent laundresses seeking work from the 
guests. No exception, it was explained, could 
be made in the case of Mrs. Barnet, who was 
on her way to submit a report to the Cook 
County League of Women’s Clubs, of which 
she is a member. 
indignant over the occurrence, aud proposes 


to take some action in relation to it. 


The incident is referred to only because it 
draws attention to the increased elimination 





has suffered a deep affliction since the last 
congress in the loss of her mother, Mrs. 
Ritchie of Maryland, a Daughter of high dis- 
tinction. Since her bereavement Mrs. Mc- 
Lean has withdrawn very much from public 
affairs, aud her friends are respecting her 
seclusion, though reluctantly. Mrs. McLean 
has recently had conferred upon her, by her 
own chapter, the honor of an election as spe- 


cial delegate from the New York city chapter | 


| to the Paris Exhibition, to be officially present 


at the unveiling of the statue of Lafayette. 

This is probably the first official delegate to 

that occasion elected by any body of 

otic women, 
Other presidential possibilities are hinted 


| at, but there is little likelihood that Mrs. 


The league is naturally | 


of race-lines in organizations of women. At | 


the annual meeting of the Needle-work Guild 


of America the other day, a request was | 


offered for a special resolution to permit the 
organization at that place of a separate 
branch among the colored women of Hot 
Sprivgs, Arkansas. This resolution, it was 
poiuted out by the chairman, was unneces- 
sary. All that was needed to include the 
class desired was to form an extra seetion, 
with a cvolored woman as director. The 
statement was also contributed that in many 
places in the South where the Needle-work 
Guild hus branches, one or two of the direc- 
tors are often coloured women, who work in 
harmony with the other officers of that section. 
Recently the New York City Mothers’ 
Club opened its membership to Emma J, 
Wilson, who has become a resident of New 
York, as the field agent of the Mayesville 
Educational and lndustrial Lustitute in 
Sumpter County, North Curolina. A sec- 
onder of the motion to propose Miss Wilson 
wus a Daughier of the American Revolution, 
and the motion was adopted with applause. 
These are only a few of a number of simi- 
lar facts which might be cited, to show that 
the color-line breaks down in the co-opeta- 
tion of women in public movements, These 
conditions would seem to indicate that two 
prominent characteristics claimed by the 
club movement —democracy and broadening 
effect—cxist actually, and not in theory, 


HE WOMAN'S CLUB OF DENVER, 
ES Colorado, is waging strong war aguiust 

the Newsboys’ Union. For some time 
the union has been under the inspection of 
a committee appointed by the club to inves- 
tigate the abuses known to exist in the so- 
ciety. So flagrant were these abuses that 
pressure was brought to bear upon the State 
Federation of Labor, and the charter of the 
union was withdrawn. The union, however, 
refused to go out of existence with its char- 
ter, und is kept vigorously alive by the in- 
timidation of the older boys over the little 
oves. The dues obtained are spent in ciga- 
rettes and beer, and the frequent meetings 
of the organization are protracted sessious 
of gambling and dissipation. The committee 
found that only three out of sixteen homes 
of the newsboys visited derived any benefit 
from the sale of the papers by the boys. 
The parents admitted at the other homes that 
their sons spent all their money shooting 
craps and buying cigarettes at the union. 
The committee proposes to break up the or- 
ganization by urging that the authorities 
strictly enforce the curfew statute and also 
the compulsory education law. 


ISCONSIN CLUB WOMEN WILL 
W present at the present session of 

the Legislature of the State their 
first request as a body. This is a memorial 
asking the ameudment of the law creating 
the State Board of Control, so that it shal: 
consist of seven instead of five members, and 
that the two additional members may be wo- 
men. The memorial is signed by all the of- 
ficers of the Wisconsin State Federation of 


| Women’s Clubs, and has the co-operation of 


that body. 


gress of the Daughters of the American 

Revolution begins next week at Wash- 
ington. Many delegates are already in that 
city, and at the formal opening ou Tuesday 
the representation will probably be fully 
gathered. Some of the matters of importance 
to come before this year’s congress are in re- 
lation to the two memorials—that of Wash- 


| ington and of Lafayette—already referred 


to in this department. There will be fur- 


| ther reports from the Prison-ship Committee 


and the National University; the Continental 
Hall, and other matters of importance, will 
be presented and discussed. ‘There will be 
an election of officers this year. The de- 
cision last year to make the term of office of 
the president-general and ber cabinet two 
years instead of one was retroactive, and 
does not go into effect until this coming 
meeting. It seems very probably that Mrs. 
Manning will succeed herself, though the 
friends of Mrs. Donald McLean are as stanch 
and numerous as they ever were, and would 
very much like to make avother effort to 
put that brilliant and accomplished woman 
at the head of the socicty. Mrs. McLean 


| year. 


; scholastic pursuits. 





-organization. 


Manning will have any serious opposition to 
encounter, There is evidence that the com- 
ing congress will see pleuty of lively discus- 
sion. The Daughters are becoming more par- 
liamentary in their conduct of proceedings, 
and less afraid to take the floor in behalf of 
movements they desire to further. 


CLUB CONDUCTED ON ORIGINAL 
A lines is the Book Club of Lincoln, Ne- 

braska. Its rules and requirements 
are reduced to a minimum, The member- 
ship is limited, members being elected by 
ballot, and the dues are three dollars a 
This money is used to buy books, 
which are circulated among the members, 
At the end of the year an auction of these 
books takes place, the money received going 


into the treasury for the purchase of new | 
| books. 


In this way the membership has ac- 
cess to a large list of the newest books with- 
out very much outlay, Two meetings a 
year suflice to transact the light business of 
the club, each meeting assuming, after the 
business is disposed of, the character of a 
social festivity. Admission to the club is 
much valued, and considerable pressure is 
brought to bear from time to time that its 
list of members shall be increased. 


HE MONDAY CLUB OF WARSAW, 
T New York, has had a steady growth 

from its inception. It began, in 1889, 
with the meeting together weekly of half a 
dozen friends for the informal study of urt 
and architecture. Later the organization 
was perfected with twenty members, increas- 
ing steadily in numbers, until now it counts 
a membership of over one hundred and fifty 
women. 

The work of the club has naturally de 
veloped in the lines of its environment. 
Warsaw is a small town, and a hundred and 
fifty women taken out of its population rep 
resent a large proportion of interests. In 
smaller communities the interests of so 
large a club as this must be general. It is 
therefore natural that the work of the Mon- 
day Club embraces more than historic or 
For study, pure and 
simple, the club is in its second year of a 
consideration of American history. Last 
year this topic was studied from prehistoric 
to early Colonial times. This year the Co- 
lonial period will be gone over during the 


meetings set apart for historical research, | 


In addition, on alternate meetings, the his- 
tory of music and household economics are 
presented in turn, each of these meetings 
having a supplementary hour, in which cur- 
rent topics are discussed. The club meets 
weekly, in a pleasant assembly-room pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

Standing, as the organization does, meee 
and definitely for the best sort of club-fel- 
lowship, and promoting in every way among 
its members a spirit of kinduess and friend- 
liness, the benefit accomplished by it in the 
community can scarcely be overestimated. 
It is permeated with that key-note of club 
spirit, democracy—a principle that is con- 
stantly fostered and emphasized by its presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. C. Gouinlock. To Mrs. Gouin- 


lock and to the late Mrs. L. H. Humphrey | 
the club is probably indebted for its organi- | 


zation, as these two women were the most 
insistent to preserve the society through the 
early and trying days of initiation. Mrs. 
Gouinlock was the first president, holdin 


| the office for four years. She was followec 


Te EIGHTH CONTINENTAL CON. | by Mrs. Humphrey, who held the gavel for 


two years. After her death, two years ago, 
Mrs. Gouinlock was again elected president, 
and is still at the head of the club. The 
incorporation in the working plan of the club 
of the Household Economic Committee, it 
is hoped, will produce practical results, not 
only in the shape of lessons in cookery for 
the club, but also for the wives of working- 
men in the town—a project now under con- 
sideration. The club, too, is strongly inter- 
ested in educational matters, au interest that 
is being augmented this winter through visits 
and intercourse between parents aud teachers. 

Mrs. Gouinlock is serving her second offi- 
cial term as an executive of the State Fed- 
eration. Last year she held the office of 
auditor, and this year is a member of the 
Board of Directors. The Monday Club is as 
deeply indebted to her as she is proud of the 
Other officers of the club for 
the current year are ~ first vice-president, 
Mrs. E. O. McNair; second vice-president, 
Mrs. L. A. Hay ward; third vice-president, Mrs. 
W. A. Walker; secretary, Miss M. Barber; 
treasurer, Miss A. Holmes. 

Marcarer Hamivtron WELCH. 
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| “When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


Taitor-Made Suits, $5, 


HE costumes and skirts 
EY which we make are ex- 
clusive in style and 
distinctly different from the 
ready-made garments. When 
wearing one of our styles you 
do not run the risk of meeting 
other ladies wearing r- 
ments which look exactly like 
yours. There are hun- 
dreds of firms sellin; 
ready-made suits an 
skirts such as you see 
everywhere, but we are 
the only house making 
fashionable goods to or- 
der at moderate prices. 
Our new Spring cata- 
logue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of suits and 
skirts selected from the 
newest Paris models, 
and the materials from 
which we make our gar- 
ments comprise only the 
very latest novelties. We 
will mail our catalogue 
Sree, together with a 
choice line of samples to 
select from, to the lady 
who wishes to dress well 
at moderate cost. 









Our catalogue illustrates ; 
Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 

Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts. 

Riding Habits. Golf Suits. 

We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We pay express cha everywhere. li, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
yleasure to send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 

fe also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, /ree, by return mail. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 

119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York City. 


and 


_Embroideries. 


Mousseline and Lace Tuckings, 


Corded, Plaited, and Hemstitched 
Taffetas. 


Lace Robes. 


Spangled and Jet All-Overs. 


Droadoay AS 196 ot 





NEW YORK. 








“RAIN WILL NOT INJURE THEM” 


COURTAULD’S 
Pure Silk Crapes 


WATERPROOF 


PURE AND UNALTERABLE DYES 





For Sale at Leading Dry-Goods Houses. 











PERFECT 
press shicids OMO 
No Rubber. 
No Chemicals. 


ABSOLUTELY 
ODORLESS 
AND 
IMPERVIOUS 


Redfern endorses 
t , and so does 
every other dress- 
maker. 


Every Pair 
Guaranteed 


MANUFACTURED 
BY THE 


Omo Manufacturing Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
| if your dealer does not keep them, 











send 25 cents for Sample Pair. 
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DREAMERS: A CLUB. 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 














THE FIRST GLOOMSTER, 


VI 
IN WHICH HARKY 
OF 


SNOBBE 
GLOOM 


RECITES A TALE 


Mowry St 


af telling 


Vinorent had no sooner seated himeelf 
the interesting tale of the Salvation of 
when Billy Jones of the Oraele rove up 

hat Mr. Harry Snobbe, as the holder of the 
would anfold the truly marvellous story 

that had come to him after the first dinner of the 


Findlayeon 


sud atated 


Mr, Snobbe requests all persons having nerves to 
ng to prepare to unstring them now. His tale 
s me, is one of lotense gloom; bat how intense 
gioom may be, I know not. I will leave it to him 
to show. Gentlemen, Mr. Snobbe 
Mr. Suobbe took the floor, and after a few prelim- 
emarks, read as fullows: 


THE GLOOMSTER 


A TALE OF THE ISLE OF MAN 


oO Gloomster Goodheart of Ballyhack left the 
Pala f the Bishop of Man broken-hearted. The 
Bishop had summoned him a week previous to show 


cause why he should not be removed from his office of 
Gioometer, a position that had been held by members 
of his family for ten generations, aye, since the days 
t abclent founder of the famfly, Cronky Gude- 
whom tradition states that his mere presence 
1 wedding turned the marriage feast into a seem- 
ing funeral ceremony, making men and women to 
ep, and on twe occasions driving the bride to sni- 
ide and the groom inte the Charch. Indeed, Cron- 
ky Godehart was himeelf the first to occupy the 





vart, of 














office of Gloomster. The office was created for him, 
as you will see, for it wae the mere fact that the 
two groome bereft at the altar sought out the conse- 


lation of the monastery that called the attention of 
the ecclesiastical authorities to the desirability of es- 
tablishing euch a functionary. The two grooms were 
men of wealth, and had it not been for Cronky Gade- 
hart’s malign influence, neither they nor their wealth 
would have passed into the control of the Charch, a 
fact which Rameay Ballawhaine, then Bishop of Man, 
k to note and act upon. 
gloomier the world,” said he, “the more 
tranecendentiy bright will Heaven seem; and if we 
mn make Heaven seem bright, the Church will be able 
to declare dividends. Let us spread misery and ser- 


row. Let us destray the sunshine of life that so gilds 
with glory the flesh and the devil. Let all that is 
worldly be made to appear mean and vile and sordid.” 


But how?” Rameay Ballawhaine was asked, “That 
is a hard thing to do.” 

“For some ‘twill doubtless so appear, but I have a 
plan,” the Bishop bad answered. ‘We have here liv- 
ing, not far from Jellimackequizale, the veriest spoil- 
sport iu the person of CronkyGudebart. He haw a face 
that would change the August beantics of a sylvan 
forest into a bleak scene of wintry devastation. I am 
told that when Cronky Gadehart gazes upon a rose it 
withers, and children passing him in the highways run 
shrieking to their mothers, as though escaping from 
the bogie man of Caine Hall—which castie, as you 
know, has latterly been haunted by horrors that sur- 
pase the imagination. His voice is like the strident 
ery of doom. Hearing his footsteps, strong men quail 
and women ewoon; and I am teld that, dressed as 
Santa Clans, on last Christmas eve he waked his six- 
teen children up, and with a bickory stick belabored 
and ali antil they anid that mercy was all they 
wanted for their Yale-tide gifta.’ 

“'Tis true,” sald the assistant vicar. “'Tis very 
true; and | happen to know, through my own minis- 
trations, that when a beggar-woman from Sodor ap- 
plied to Cronky Gadehart for relief from sorrows of 
the world, he gave her a bottle of carbolic acid, enyiag 
that therein lay the cure of all ber woea, But what of 
Cronky and your scheme?" 

* Let us eatablieh the office of Gloomster,” returned 
the Bishop. “ Set apart Nightmare Abbey ae his 
official residence, and pay bim a salary to go about 
among the people spreading grief and woe among 
them until they fly in desperation to us who alone can 
console 

“It's out of sight!" ejacelated the asvfetint vicar, 
and Cronk’s just the man for the place,” 

It was thus that the office of Gloometer was ineti- 
tuted, Ae will be seen, the daties of the Gloomseter 
were simple. He was given liberty of entrance to all 
joyous functions in the life of the Isle of Man, social 








or otherwise, and hie daties were to rain pleasure 
wherever he might find it. Cronky Gadebart was in- 
stalled in the office, and Nightmare Abbey was set 
apart as bis official residence. He attended all wed- 
dings, aud spoiled them in eo far as he was able. It 
was his custom, when the vicar asked if there was any 
just reason why these two should not be joined to- 
yo in holy wedlock, to rise up and say that, while 

had no evidence at hand, he had no doubt there 
was jnet cause in ope plenty, and to suggest that the 
ceremony should be put off a week or ten days while 
he and his assistants looked Into. the past records of 
the principals. At funerals he took the other tack, 
and langhed joyously at every manifestation of grief. 
At hangings he would appear, and dilate humor 
ously upon the horrid features thereof; and at after- 
noon teas he would appear elad in black garments 
from head to foot, and exhort al! present to beware of 
the future, and to give up the hollowness and vanities 
of tea and macaroons 

Results were not long In their manifestation. In 
place of open marringe the young people of the isle, 
to escape the malignant persecution of the Gloomster, 
took up the habit of elopement, and as elopements al- 
ways end in sorrow and regret, the monasteries and 
nunneries waxed great in the land. Toavoid funerals, 
at which the Gloomster’s wit was so fearsome a thing, 
the sick or the maimed and the halt fled ont into the 
open sea and drowned themselves, and al! sociability 
save that which came from book sales and cake anc- 
tions—in their very nature destractive of a love of 
life—faded out of the land 

“Cronky Gudehart was an ideal Gloometer,” said 
the Bishop of Man, with a sigh, when that worthy 
peeners: having gone to Africa for a vacation, was 
eaten hy cannibals. “We shall not look upon bis 
like again.” 

“I've no doubt he disagreed with the cannibala,” 
sobbed the vicar, as he thought over the virtues of the 
deceased. 

‘None whe ate him could escape appendicitis,” 
commented the Bishop, wiping a tear from his eye; 
“and, thank Heaven, the operation for that has yet to 
be invented. hose cannibals have been taken by this 
time from theit wicked life.” 

So it had gone on for ten generations. Cronky had 
been succeeded by his son and by his son's son, and so 
on. To be Glogmater of the Isle of Man bad by habit 
become the prerogative of the Gadehart family until 
the present, when Christian Goodheart found himeelf 
summoned before the Bishop to show cause why he 
should not be removed. Hitherto the Gloomster had 
given satisfaction. It would be hard to point to one 
of them—uniess we except Eric Goodheart, the one 
who changed the name from Gudehart to Goodheart 
who had not filled the island with that kind of sorrow 
that makes life seem hardly worth living. Eric Good- 


heart had once caught his father, “* Bully Gadehart,” 
as he was called, in a moment of forgetfulness, doing 


But Christian Goodfieart had not given satisfaction, 
and his Bishop had summoned him to show cause 
why he should not be removed, and, ae we have seen, 
the Gloomster had gone away broken-hearted, Shortly 
after having arrived at Nightmare Abbey he was 
greeted by his wife. 

* Well, Christian,” she eaid, “what did the Bishop 

?” : 


say 

“ He wants my resignation,” sighed Christian. “He 
says I have shown myself anworthy, and I fear he has 
evidence.” 

* Evidence ? Agaipat you, my husband, the most 
disagreeable man in the isle ?" eried his wife, fondly. 

* Yes,” sighed Christian. “ Do you remember, you 
old termagant, how, forgetting myselfand m tion, 
last Tuesday L laughed when Peter Skelly told w what 
his baby said to his nurse?” 

* L do, Christian,” the good woman answered, ‘‘ You 
langhed heartily, and I warned you tobe careful, It 
is not the Gloometer’s place to laugh, and I feared it 
might reach the Bishop's ears.” ; 

“It has done so,” sighed Christian, shaking his head 
sadly and wringing his hands in his agony. .‘*It has 
reached the Bishop's ears. Little Glory Grouse was 
passing by the door at the moment and saw me. As- 
tonished, the child ran home and told her mother, 
*Mommer! she cried, ‘I have seen the Giloomster 
langh! Ihave seen the Gloomster laugh!" The child 
was cross-questioned, but stack to her story until Mre. 
Grouse wae convinced, and told her neighbors, and 
these neighbors told other neighbors, until the story 
came to the ears of Canon Cashman, by whom it was 
conveyed to the Bishop himself.” 

** What a little gossip that Glory Grouse is! She'll 
come to a bad = 4 mark my words |" cried Mra. Guod- 
heart, angrily. ‘* She'll have her honored father’s name 
on the cireus posters yet.” 

“Do not 1 aoe the child,” said Christian, sadly. 
“She was right. Who had ever seen a Gloomseter 
smile before? As well expect a ray of sunshine or a 
glimpse of humor in a Manx novel—” 

* Bat the Bishop is not going to remove you for one 
false step, is he, Christian ? e cannot do that, can 
he?” pleaded the woman. 

“That is what I asked him?” Christian answered. 
“And be handed me a type-written memorandum of 
what he called my record. It seems that for six 
months they have been spying upon me. Read it for 
yourself.” 

Mrs. Goodheart took the paper and read, with trem- 
bling hands: 

“* January 1, 1898—wished Peggy Meguire a bappy 
New-Year.’ Did you really, Christian ?” 

‘I don’t remember doing so,” sighed the Gloomster. 
“If I did, it must have been in sarcasm, for I hate Peg- 
gy Meguire, and I am sure [ wish her nothing of the 
sort told the Bishop so, but all he would say was, 
* Read on.'” 

*** February 23, 1898,'” Mrs» Goodheart continued, 
reading from the paper—**‘ took off 
his coat and wrapped it about the 














shivering form of a freezing wo- 
man.’ 

“How very imprudent of 
Christian !" said his wife. 

‘But the Bishop didn't know the 
circumstances,” sald Christian. “It 
was the subtiest kind of deviltry, not 
humanity, that prompted the act. 
I hadn't given her’ my coat, the old 
lady. would have frozen to death and 
been soon ont of her misery. As it 
was, iy wet coat saved her from an 
immediate surcease of sorrow, and, 
as I had foreseen, gave her muscular 
rheumatism of the most painful sort, 
from which she has suffered ever 


singe.” 

“ You should have explained to the 
Bishop.” 

“IT did.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“He said my methods were too 
infernally artistic.” 

“What?” cried Mrs. 
“The Bishop ?” 

“ Oh, well,” said Christian, “words 
to that effect. He dvesn’t appreciate 
the subtieties of gloom distinction. 
What he looks for is sheer bratality. 
Might as well employ an out-and- 
out desperado for the work. I like 
to infuse a little art into my work. 
I've tried to bring Gloomesterism up 
to the level of an art; a science. 
Slapping a man in the face doesn't 
make him gloomy; it makes him 
mad. But subtiely infusing woe 
into his daily life, ao that he doesn’t 
know whence all bis treuble comes 
—ah! that is the perfect flower of 
the Gloomster's work !” 

“Hm!” said Mra. Goodheart. 
“That's well enough, Christian. If 
yon are rich enongh to consume 
your own product with profit, it's 
all right to be artistic; bat if you 


you, 





Goodheart. 





WISHKD HER A HAPPY NEW-YEAR. 


a kindly act to a beggar at the door. A wanderer had 
appeared at the door of Nightmare Abbey in a starv- 
ing condition, and Eric had surprised the Gloometer 
in the very act of giving the beggar a piece of apple pie 
The father found bimeelf suddeniy confronted by the 
round staring eves of his son, and he was frightened. 
If it were ever known that the Gloomster had done a 
kindly thing for anybody, he might be removed, and 
Bally Gudehart recognized the fact. 

“ Come here,” he cried, brutally. to Eric, as the beg- 
gar marched | munching hungrily on the pie. 
“Come here, you brat! Do you hear? Come here !” 
The boy was coming all the while. “ You saw 7” 

“Yes, your Honor,” he replied, “I saw. The man 
said be was nearly dead with hunger, and you gave 
him food.” 

“No,” roared the Gloomseter, full of fear, for he 
knew how small boys prattle, “I did not give him 
food. 1 gave him pie.” 

¥ All right, your Majesty,” the boy answered. “ You 
Rr him pie. And Lsee now why they call you Bully. 

bf my is bully, and nothing less.” 

“ My son,” the Glooms#ter reeponded, seizing a trunk 
strap and whacking the lad with it forcefully, “ you 
don’t anderstand. Do you know why I fed that 
man 7” 

** Because he was dying of hanger,” replied the lad, 
ruefally, rubbing his back 
where the trunk strap had 











bit him. 
“Precisely,” said the 
Gloomster. “If I hadn't 


| toy him that pie he'd have 
ied here, atid I can't afford 
the expense of having a 
tramp die here. As it is, he 
will enjoy a lingering death. 
That was one of your mo- 
ther’s pies.” 

Eric ran sobbing to his 
room, but-in his heart he 
believed that he had detect- 
ed his father in a kindly act, 
and conceived that a Gloom- 
ster might ‘occasionally re- 
lax. ) Nevertheless, when he 
succeeded to the office he 
was stern and unrelenting, 
in spite of the fact that occa- 
sionally there was to. be de- 
tected, in his eye a glance of 
ae. This was douht- 

due to the fact that from 
the time of his intrusion 
upon his father’s moment of 
weakness he was soundly 
thrashed every morning be- 








rHE END OF CRONKY 





GUDEHART, 


fore breakfast, and spanked 
before retiring at night, as a 
preliminary to his prayers. 


are dependent on a salary, don’t for- 
get your consumer. What else have 
they against you ?” 
“Read on, woman,”’ 
Gloometer. 
“* April 1,.1898,"" the lady read. 
* *Gave a half-crown to a starving beggar.’” 

“ That was another highly artistic act,” said Chris- 
tian. ** [told the Bishop that I had given the coin to 
the beggar knowing it to be counterfeit, and hoping 
that he would be arrested for trying to pare it. The 
Bishop cut me short by saying that my hope had not 
been fulfilled. ‘It seems that that ass of a beggar 
bought some food with the half crown, and the grocer 
who sold him the food put the counterfeit half- 
crown in the contribution-box the pext Sunday, 


said the 








AN UNHAPPY 








CUPID BLOWETH BUBBLES. 
GLAD HEARTS THEY, FLOATING LIGHTLY, FREE 
FROM ANXIOUS FEARS, 
Ir YOU WOUND THEM E'ER 80 SLIGHTLY, THEY 
WILL TURN TO TEARS. 


=e Church was stuck. That's what T call hard 
luck.” 

“Oh, well,” retarned Mrs. Goodheart, putting the 
aper down in despair. “There's no need to read 
urther. That alone is sufficient to cause your down- 

fall. When do you resign f"’ 

* At once,” sighed Christian. ‘In fact, the Bishop 
had already writien my resignation—which I signed.” 

“ And the land is without a Gloometer for the first 
time in 500 years 7” demanded Mrs. Goodheart. 

“No,” said Christian, the tears coursing down his 
nose. ‘The place is filled already, and by one who 
knows gloom only theoretically—a mere summer resi- 
dent of the Isle of Man. In short, a famous London 
author has succeeded me." 

** His name !” cried Mra Goodheart. 

. . . . : , 

*“Juat then,” said Snobbe, “1 awoke. and did not 
catch the author's name. It je a curious thing abont 
dreams that just when you yet to the crucial point you 
wake up.” 

“I wonder who the deuce the chap could have 
heen 7” murmured the other diners. ‘‘ Has any Lon- 
don author with a residence on the I*le of Man ever 
shown any acquaintance with gloom 7” 

**I don’t know for sure,” seid Billy Jones. “ But 
my impression is that it must be the editor of Punch. 
What I am uncertain about is his residence ap the 
Isle of Man. Otherwise I think he fills the bill.” 


—_——_—————_ 


* Where is Robinson? I don't see him here to-day 
Is he bere ?” asked the man who occasionally dropped 


’ 

“No.” 

* He ie ont attending a funeral, I suppose 7 
* Yes.” 


“Well, he’s always attending a funeral. I suppose 
that two out of three times, when I come in tosee tino, 
he is off attending a funeral. Queer fad of Rubinson's, 
jen't it 7” 
* Yes, but he won't attend any more.” 

o 


“N 


“No; he’s out attending his own faneral to-day.’ 
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